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A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
SOMETHING TO DO. 


I rremise that these thoughts do not include married 
women, for whom there are always plenty to think, 
and who generally think quite enough of and for 
themselves: therefore let them be! ‘They have cast 
their lot for good or ill, have realised in greater or 
less degree the natural vocation of our sex—woman 
joined to man. They must find out its comforts and 
its responsibilities, and e’en make the best of both. It 
is the single women, belonging to those supernumerary 
pale ranks, which, political economists tell us, are 
yearly increasing, who most need thinking about. 

First, in their early estate, when they have so much 
in their possession—youth, bloom, and health giving 
them that temporary influence over the other sex which 
may result, and is meant to result, in a permanent one. 
Secondly, when this sovereignty is passing away, the 
chance of marriage lessening, or wholly ended, or 
voluntarily set aside, and the individual making up 
her mind to what, as respect for Grandfather Adam 
and Grandmother Eve must compel us to admit, is 
an unnatural condition of being. 

Why this undue proportion of single women should 
almost always result from over-civilisation, and whether, 
since society’s advance is usually indicated by the 
advance, morally and intellectually, of its women— 
this progress, by raising women’s ideal standard of the 
‘holy estate,’ will not necessarily cause a decline in the 
very unholy estate which it is most frequently made 


—are questions too wide to be entered upon here. I| 


have only to deal with facts—with a certain acknow- 
ledged state of things, perhaps impossible of remedy, 
but by no means incapable of amelioration. 

But, granted these facts, and leaving to wiser heads 
their cause and their cure, J, a woman, have a right 
to say my say—out of practical observation and 
experience. And looking around upon the middle- 
classes, which form the staple stock of the community, 
it appears to me that the chief canker at the root of 
women’s lives is the want of something to do. 

Herein I refer, as this chapter must be understood 
especially to refer, not to those whom ill or good fortune 
—query, is it not often the latter ?—has forced to earn 
their bread ; but to ‘ young ladies,’ who have never been 
brought up to do anything. Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
their brothers, has each had it knocked into him from 
school-days that he is to do something, to be somebody. 
Counting-house, shop, or college, afford him a clear 
future on which to concentrate all his energies and 
aims. He has got the grand pabulum of the human 


soul—occupation. If any inherent want in his cha- 
racter, any unlucky combination of circumstances, 
nullify this, what a poor creature the man becomes! 
—what a dawdling, moping, sitting-over-the-fire, 
thumb-twiddling, lazy, ill-tempered animal! And 
why? ‘Oh, poor fellow! ‘tis because he has got 
nothing to do!’ 

Yet this is precisely the condition of women for a 
third, a half, often the whole of their existence. 

That Providence ordained it so—made men to work, 
and women to be idle—is a doctrine that few will be 
bold enough to assert openly. Tacitly, they do, when 
they preach up lovely uselessness, fascinating frivolity, 
delicious helplessness—all those polite impertinences 
and poetical degradations to which the foolish, lazy, or 
selfish of our sex are prone to incline an ear, but which 
any woman of common sense must repudiate as insult- 
ing not only her womanhood, but its Creator. 

Equally blasphemous, and perhaps even more harm- 
ful, is the outcry about ‘the equality of the sexes ;’ 
the frantic attempt to force women—who, nine-tenths 
of them, are ignorant of and unequal for their own 
duties—into the position and duties of men. A pretty 
state of matters would ensue! Who that ever listened 
for two hours to the verbose confused inanities of a 
ladies’ committee, would incontinently go and give his 
vote for a female House of Commons? or who, on the 
receipt of a lady’s letter of business—I speak of the 
average—would wish thereupon to have. our courts of 
justice stocked with matronly lawyers, and our colleges 
thronged by 


Sweet girl-graduates with their golden hair ? 


As for finance, in its various branches—if you pause 
to consider the extreme difficulty there always is in 
balancing Mrs Smith’s housekeeping-book, or Miss 
Smith’s quarterly allowance, I think, my dear Paternal 
Smith, you need not be much afraid lest this loud 
acclaim for ‘ women’s rights’ should ever be more than | 

‘ great cry and little wool.’ | 

No; equality of the sexes is not in the nature of) 
things. Man and woman were made for, and not like 
one another. One only ‘right’ we have to assert with 
the opposite sex—and that is as much in our own hands | 
as theirs—the right of having something to do. | 

That both sexes were meant to labour—one ‘ by the 
sweat of his brow;’ the other, ‘in sorrow to bring 
forth’—and bring up—‘ children ’—cannot, I fancy, be 
questioned. Nor, when the gradual changes of the 
civilised world, or some special destiny, chosen or 
compelled, have prevented that first, highest, and in 
earlier times almost universal lot, does this accidental 
fate in any way abrogate the necessity, moral, physical, 
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and mental, for a woman to have occupation, in other 
forms. 

But how few parents ever consider this? Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, aforesaid, leave school and plunge 
into life; ‘the girls’ likewise finish their education, | 
come home, and stay at home. Thatisenough. Nobody 
thinks it needful to waste a care upon them. B'ess 
them, pretty dears, how sweet they are! pazpa’s nose- 
gay of beauty to adorn his drawing-room. He delights | 
to give them all they can desire—clothes, amuse- 
ments, society; he and mamma together take every | 
domestic care off their hands; they have abundance of 
time and nothing to occupy it; plenty of money, and 
little use for it; pleasure without end, but not one 
definite object of interest or employment; flattery and 
flummery enough, but no solid food whatever to satisfy | 
mind or heart—if they happen to possess either—at | 
the very emptiest and most craving season for both. | 
They have literally nothing whatever to do, except to | 
fall in love; which they accordingly do, the most of | 
them, as fast as ever they can. 

*Many think they are in love, when, in fact, they 
are only idle —is one of the truest sayings of that great 
wise bore, Innlac, in Rasse/as, and it has been proved 
by many a shipwrecked life, of girls especially. ‘This 
‘falling in love,’ being usually a mere delusion of the 
fancy, and not the real thing at all, the object is 
generally unattainable or unworthy. Papais displeased, | 
mamma somewhat shocked and scandalised; it is a 
* foolish affair,’ and no matrimonial results ensue. There 
only ensues—what ? 

A long dreary season, of pain real or imaginary, yet 
not the less real because it is imaginary, of anger and 
mortification, of impotent struggle—against unjust | 


| is money ;’ but it never strikes them that the same 


| any fathers or brothers of you all. You are accountable 
, for it just as much as they are. 


excepting the soul, the only mortal loss which is totally 
irretrievable. 

Yet this great sin, this irredeemable logs, in many 
women, arises from their ignorance. Men are taught 
as a matter of business to recognise the value of time, 
to apportion and employ it: women, rarely or never. 
‘The most of them have no definite appreciation of the 
article as a tangible divisible commodity at all. They 
would laugh at a mantua-maker who cut up a dress- 
length into trimmings, and then expected to make 
out of two yards of silk a full skirt. Yet that the 
same laws of proportion should apply to time and its 
measurements—that you cannot dawdle away a whole 
forenoon, and then attempt to cram into the afternoon 
the entire business of the day—that every minute’s | 
unpunctuality constitutes a debt or a theft (lucky, 
indeed, if you yourself are the only party robbed or | 
made creditor thereof!): these slight facts rarely seem 
to cross the feminine imagination. 

Itis not their fault; they have never been ‘accus- | 
tomed to business.’ They hear that with men ‘time | 


commodity, equally theirs, is to them not money, per- | 
haps, but //fe—life in its highest form and noblest uses | 
—life bestowed upon every human being, distinctly 
and individually, without reference to any other being, | 
and for which every one of us, married or unmarried, 
woman as well as man, will assuredly be held account- | 
able before God. 

My young-lady friends, of from seventeen upwards, | 
your time, and the use of it, is as essential to you as to 


If you waste it, you | 
waste not your substance, but your very souls—not | 
that which is your own, but your Maker’s. 


| hope and aim to—matrimony! matrimony in the 
| abstract; not the man, but any man—any person who 
| will snatch her out of the dulness of her life, and give 
| her something really to live for—in short, something 
| to do. 
| Well, the man may come, or he may not. If the 
| latter melancholy result occurs, the poor girl passes 
| into her third stage of young-ladyhood, fritters or 
mopes away her existence, sullenly bears it, or dashes 
herself blindfold against its restrictions; is unhappy, 


| and makes her family unhappy ; perhaps herself cruelly 
conscious of all this, yet unable to find the true root 
| of bitterness in her heart: not knowing exactly what 
she wants, yet aware of a morbid, perpetual want of 


something. What is it? 
Alas! the boys only have had the benefit of that 
well-known juvenile apothegm, that 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do: 


it has never crossed the parents’ minds that the rhyme 
could apply to the delicate digital extremities of the 
daughters. 

And so their whole energies are devoted to the 
massacre of old Time. They prick him to death with 
crochet and embroidery needles; strum him deaf with 
piano and harp playing—not music; cut him up with 
morning-visitors, or leave his carcass in ten-minute 
parcels at every ‘friend’s’ house they can think of. 
Finally, they dance him defunct at all sort of un- 
natural hours; and then, rejoicing in the excellent 
excuse, smother him in sleep for a third of the follow- 
ing day. Thus he dies, a slow, inoffensive, perfectly 
natural death; and they will never recognise his 
murder till, on the confines of this world, or from the 
unknown shores of the next, the question meets them: 
*What have you done with Time ?’—Time, the only 
mortal gift bestowed equally on every living soul, and, 


parents, the girl believes, or, if romantically inclined, | 
| against cruel destiny. Gradually this mood wears out; | 
| she learns to regard ‘love’ as folly, and turns her whole | 


j 


Ay, there the core of the matter lies. From the 
hour that honest Adam and Eve were put into the 
garden, not—as I once heard some sensible preacher 
observe—‘ not to be idle in it, but to dress it and to 


keep it,’ the Father of aii has never put one man or 


| one woman into this world without giving them some- 


thing to do there, in it and for it: some visible, | 
| tangible work to be left behind them when they die. 
| Young ladies, tis worth a grave thought—what, if 
| called away at eighteen, twenty, or thirty, the most of 
| you would leave behind you when you die? Much 
| embroidery, doubtless; various pleasent, kindly, il- 
| legible letters; a moderate store of good decds; and 
| a cart-load of good intentions. Nothing else—save 
your name on a tomb-stone, or lingering for a few 
more years in family or friendly memory. ‘ Poor dear 
——! what a nice lively girl she was.” For any | 
benefit accruing through you to your generation, you 
miglit as well never have lived at all. 
| But ‘what am I to do with my life?’ as once asked 
me one girl out of the numbers who begin to feel 
| aware that, whether marrying or not, each possesses 
| an individual life, to spend, to use, or to lose. And || 
| herein lies the momentous question. 
| ‘The difference between man’s vocation and woman’s 
seems naturally to be this—one is abroad, the other | 
at home: one external, the other internal: one active, | 
the other passive. He has to go and seek out his 
path ; hers usually lies close under her feet. Yet each 
is as distinct, as honourable, as difficult ; and whatever | 
custom may urge to the contrary—if the life is meant | 
to be a worthy or a happy one—each must resolutely | 
and undoubtedly be trod. But—how? 

A definite answer to this question is simply impos- | 
sible. So diverse are characters, tastes, capabilities, 
and circumstances, that to lay down an absolute line 
of occupation for any six women of one’s own acquaint- 
ance, would be the merest absurdity. 

‘Herein the patient must minister to herself.’ To few 
is the choice so easy, and the field of duty so unlimited, 
that she need puzzle very long over what she ought to 
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| do. Generally—and this is the best and safest guide— 
| she will find her work lying very close at hand: some 
desultory tastes to condense into regular studies—some 
‘faulty household quictly to remodel—some child to 
|teach, or parent to watch over; or, all these being 
needless or unattainable, to try and extend her service 
lout of the home into the world, which perhaps never 
vat any time so much needed the help of us women. 
| And hardly one of its charities and duties can be done 
| so thoroughly as by a wise and tender woman’s hand. 
| Here oceurs another of those plain rules which are 
| the only guidance possible in the matter—a Bible 
‘rule, too—* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do-it with 
thy might” Question it not, philosophise not over it— 
| do it!—only do it! Thoroughly and completely, never 
'satisfied with less than perfectness. Be it ever so 
| great or so small, from the founding of a village-school 
/to the making of a collar—do it ‘with thy might;’ 
| and never lay it aside till it is done. 
| Let each day’s account leave this balance—of some- 
|thing done. Something beyond mere pleasure, one’s 
/own or others’—though both are good and sweet in 
'theirway. Let the superstructure of life be enjoyment, 
but let its foundation be in solid work—daily, regular, 
! conscientious work: in its essence and results as dis- 
tinct as any ‘business’ of men. What they expend for 
wealth and ambition, shall not we offer for duty and 
‘love—the love of our fellow-creatures, or, far higher, 
| the love of God ? 
‘Labour is worship,’ says the proverb: also—nay, 
necessarily so—labour is happiness. Only let us turn 
from the dreary, colourless lives of the women, old and 
young, who have nothing to do, to those of their sisters 
| who are always doing something—women who, believ- 
‘ing and accepting the universal law, that pleasure is 
|the mere accident of our being, and work its natural 
and most holy necessity, have set themselves steadily 
| to seek out and fulfil theirs. 

These are they who are little spoken of in the world 
jat large. I do not include among them those whose 
| labours should spring from an irresistible impulse, and 
become an absolute vocation, or it is not worth following 
|}at all—namely, the ‘ gifted’ women, writers, painters, 
musicians, and the like. I mean those women who 
jlead active, intelligent industrious lives: lives com- 
plete in themselves, and therefore not giving half the 
| trouble to their friends that the idle and foolish virgins 
| do—no, not even in love-affairs. If love comes to them 
| accidentally, or rather providentially, and happily, so 
| much the better !—they will not make the worse wives 
for having been busy maidens. But the ‘tender 
passion’ is not to them the one grand necessity that it 
is to aimless lives; they are in no haste to wed: they 
have got something to do; and if never married, still 
the habitual faculty of usefulness gives them in them- 
selves and with others that obvious value, that fixed 
standing in society, which will for ever prevent their 
being drifted away, like most oid maids, down the 
current of the new generation, even as dead May-flies 
down a stream. 

They have made for themselves a place in the world: 
the harsh, practical, yet not ill-meaning world, where 
all find their level soon or late, and where a frivolous 
young maid, sunk into a helpless old one, can no more 
expect to keep her pristine position, than a last year’s 
leaf to flutter upon a spring bough. But an old maid 
who deserves well of this same world, by her ceaseless 
work therein, having won her position, keeps it to the 
end. 

Not an ill position either, or unkindly ; often higher 
and more honourable than that of many a mother of 
ten sons. In households, where ‘ Auntie’ is the univer- 
sal referee, nurse, playmate, comforter, and counsellor : 
in society, where ‘that nice Miss So-and-so,’ though 
neither clever, handsome, nor young, is yet impossible 

to be omitted or overlooked: in charitable works, 


where she is ‘such a practical body—always knows 
exactly what to do, and how to do it:’ or perhaps, in 
her own house, solitary indeed, as every single woman’s 
home must be, yet neither dull nor unhappy in itself, 
and the nucleus of cheerfulness and happiness to many 
another home besides. 

She has not married. Under heaven, her home, her 
life, her lot, are all of her own making. Bitter or 
sweet they may have been—it is not ours to meddle 
with them, but we can any day see their results. Wide 
or narrow as her circle of influence appears, she has 
exercised her power to tlie uttermost, and for good. 
Whether great or small her talents, she has not let 
one of them rust for want of use. Whatever the current 
of her existence may have been, and in whatever 
circumstances it has placed her, she has voluntarily 
ig no portion of it—not a year, not a month, not 
a day. 

Published or unpublished, this woman’s life is a 
goodly chronicle, the title-page of which you may read 
in her quiet countenance; her manner, settled, cheerful, 
and at ease; her unfailing interest in all things and all 
people. You will rarely find she thinks much about 
herself; she has never had time for it. And this her 
life-chronicle, which, out of its very fulness, has taught 
her that the more one does, the more one finds to do 
—she will never flourish in your face, or the face of 
Heaven, as something uncommonly virtuous and extra- 
ordinary. She knows that, after all, she has simply 
done what it was her duty to do. 

But—and when her place is vacant on earth, this 
will be said of her assuredly, both here and Otherwhere 
—‘ She hath done what she could’ 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER LX.—THE SOMBRERO. 
Tue horses cowered under the cold rain, all of them 
jaded and hungry. The hot dusty march of the 
morning, and the long rough gallop of the night, had 
exhausted their strength; and they stood with drooped 
heads and hanging ears, dozing and motionless. 

The men, too, were wearied—some of them quite 
worn out. A few kept their feet, bridle in hand, under 
shelter of the impending cliff; the others, having 
staggered down, with their backs against the rock, 
had almost instantly fallen asleep. 

For me was neither sleep nor rest; I did not even 
seek protection against the storm, but standing clear 
of the cliff, received the drenching shower full upon 
my shoulders. It was the chill rain of the ‘norther ;’ 
but at that moment neither cold zorte nor hot sirocco 
could have produced upon me an impression of pain, 
To physical suffering I was insensible. I should even 
have welcomed it, for I well understood the truth, 
proverbially expressed in that language, rich above 
all others in proverbial lore—‘ un clavo saca otro clavo,’ 
and still more fully illustrated by the poet: 


Tristezas me hacen triste, 
Tristezas salgo a buscar, 
A ver si con tristezas 
Tristezas puedo olvidar. 


Yes, under any other form, I should have weleomed 
physical pain as a neutraliser of my mental anguish ; 
but that cold norther brought no consolation. 


Sadly the reverse. It was the harbinger of keen 
apprehension; for not only had it interrupted our 
search, but should the heavy rain continue but for a 
few hours, we might be able neither to find or further 
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to follow the trail. It would be blinded—obliterated— | 
lost. Can you wonder that in my heart I execrated 
those black clouds, and that driving deluge ?—that | 
with my lips I cursed the sky and the storm, the 
moon and the stars, the red lightning and the rolling 
thunder ? 

My anathema ended, I stood in sullen silence lean- | 
ing against the body of my brave horse, whose sides | 
shivered under the chilly rain, though I felt not its | 
chill. : 

Absorbed in gloomy thought, I recked not what was | 
passing around me; and for an unnoted period I 
remained in this speechless abstraction. 

My reverie was broken. Some expressions that 
reached my ear told me that at least two of my fol- 
lowers had not yet yielded to weariness or despair. Two 
of them were in conversation ; and I easily recognised 
the voices of the trappers. ‘Tireless, used to stern 
struggles—to constant warfare with the elements, with | 
nature herself—these true men never thought of | 
giving up, until the last effort of human ingenuity had | 
failed. From their conversation, I gathered that they 
had not yet lost hope of finding the trail, but were 
meditating on some plan for recovering and following 
it. 

With renewed eagerness I faced towards them and 
listened; both talked in a low voice. Garey was 
speaking, as I turned to them. 

*I guess you’re right, Rube. The hoss must a gone 
thar, an if so, we’re boun’ to fetch his tracks. ‘Thar’s 
mud, if I remember right, all roun’ the pool. We can 
carry the candle under Dutch’s sombrera.’ 

*Ye-es,’ drawled Rube in reply; ‘an ef this niggur 
don’t miskalk’late, we ain’t a gwine to need eyther 
cannel or sombrairay. Lookee yander !’—the speaker | 
pointed to a break in the clouds—‘I’ll stake high, I | 
kin mizyure this hyur shower wi’ the tail o’ a goat. 
Wagh! we'll hev the moon agin, clur as iver in the 
inside o’ ten minnits—see ef we haint.’ 

*So much the better, old hoss; but hadn't we best 
first try for the tracks; time’s precious, Rube’——— | 

‘In coorse it ur; git the cannel an the sombrairay, | 
an le’s be off then. ‘The rest o’ these fellurs hed better | 
stay hyur; thu’ll only bamfoozle us.’ 

*Lige!’ called out Garey, addressing himself to 
Quackenboss—‘ Lige! gi’ us yur hat a bit.’ 

A loud snore was the only reply. The ranger, seated | 
with his back against the rock, and his head drooping | 
over his breast, was sound asleep. | 

*Durned sleepyhead!’ exclaimed Rube, in a tone of | 
peevish impatience. ‘Prod ‘im wi’ the point o’ yur | 
bowie, Bill! Rib-roast ’im wi yur wipin-stick! Lam 
’im wi’ yur laryette!—gi’ ‘im a kick 7 the guts!— | 
roust ’im up, durn ‘im!’ 

* Lige !—ho!—Dutchy!’ cried Garey, approaching the 
sleeper, and shaking him by the shoulder; ‘I want | 
your sombrera.’ 

*Ho! wo! stand still! Jingo, he'll throw me. I 
can’t get off; the spurs are locked. Ho! wo! wo!’ | 

Rube and Garey broke into a loud cachinnation that | 
awakened the rest of the slumberers. Quackenboss 
alone remained asleep, fighting in his dreams with the 
wild Indian horse. 

‘Durned mulehead!’ cried Rube after a pause; 
‘let ’im go on at thet’s long’s he likes it. Chuck 
the hat off o’ his head, Bill! we don’t want Aim—thet 
we don’t.’ 

There was a little pique in the trapper’s tone. The 
breach that the ranger had made, while acting as a 
faithful sentinel, was not yet healed. 

Garey made no further attempts to arouse the 
sleeper, but in obedience to the order of his comrade, 


j 


| was impossible to tell. 


| repose. 


lifted off the hat; and, having procured one of the 
great candles, he and Rube started off without saying 
another word, or giving any clue to their design. 

Though joyed at what I had heard, I refrained 
from interrogating them. Some of my followers who 
put questions received only ambiguous answers. From 
the manner of the trappers, I saw that they wished to 
be left to themselves; and I could well trust them 
to the development of whatever design they had 
conceived. 

On leaving us, they walked straight out from the 
cliff, but how far they continued in this direction it 
They had not lighted the 
candle; and after going half-a-dozen steps, their forms 
disappeared from our view amidst the darkness and 
thickly falling rain. 


CHAPTER LXL 
THE TRAIL RECOVERED. 


The. rangers, after a moment of speculation as to 


| the designs of the trappers, resumed their attitude of 


Fatigued as they were, even the cold could 
not keep them awake. 

After a pause, the voice of Quackenboss could be 
heard, in proof that that heavy sleeper was at length 
aroused; the rain falling upon his half-bald skull had 
been more effective than the shouts and shaking of 
Garey. 

‘Hillo! Where’s my hat?’ inquired he in a 
mystified tone, at the same time stirring himself, and 
groping about among the rocks. ‘Where is my hat? 
Boys, did any o’ ye see anything o’ a hat, did ye?’ His 
shouts again awoke the sleepers. 

‘What sort of a hat, Lige?’ inquired one. 

‘A black hat—that Mexican sombrera.’ 

‘Oh! a black hat; no—I saw no black hat.’ 

‘You darned Dutchman! who do you expect could 
see a black hat such a night as this, or a white one 
eyther? Go to sleep!’ 

‘Come, boys, I don’t want none o’ your nonsense: I 
want my hat. Who’s got my hat?’ 

‘Are you sure it was a black hat?’ 

‘Bah! the wind has carried it away.’ 

‘Pe gar! Monsieur Quack’bosh—votre chapeau 
grand—you great beeg ’at—est il perdu?—is loss ?— 
cest vrai? Pardieu! les loups—ze wolfs have it carr’d 
avay—have it mangé—eat? cest vrai?’ 

‘None o’ your gibberish, Frenchy. Have you got my 
hat ?’ 

‘Moi ! votre chapeau grand! No, monsieur. Quack’- 
bosh—vraiment je ne l’ai pas; pe gar, no!’ 

‘Have you got it, Stanfield?’ asked the botanist, 
addressing himself to a Kentucky backwoodsman of 
that name. 

‘Dang yar hat! What shed I do wi’ yar hat? I’ve 
got my own hat, and that’s hat enough for me.’ 

* Have you my hat, Bill Black?’ 

‘No,’ was the prompt reply; ‘I’ve got neery hat 
but my own, and that ain’t black, I reckon, ‘cept sich 
a night as this.’ 

‘I tell you what, Lige, old fellow! you lost your 
hat while you were a ridin the mustang just now: 
the hoss kicked it off o’ your head.’ 

A chorus of laughter followed this sally, in the 
midst of which Quackenboss could be heard apostro- 
phising both his hat and his comrades in no very 
respectful terms. He continued to scramble over tlic 
ground in vain search after the lost sombrero, amidst 
the jokes and laughter, uttered at his expense. 

To this merriment of my followers I gave but little 
heed: my thoughts were intent on other things. My 
eyes were fixed upon that bright spot in the sky, 
that had been pointed out by Rube; and my heart 
gladdened, as I perceived that it was every moment 
growing brighter and bigger. ‘The rain still fell thick 
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and fast; but the edge of the cloud-curtain was slowly 
rising above the eastern horizon, as though drawn up 
by some invisible hand. Should the movement con- 


tinue, I felt confident that in a few minutes—as Rube 
had predicted—the sky would be clear again, and the 
These were joyous 


moon shining brightly as ever. 
anticipations. 

At intervals I glanced towards the prairie, and I 
listened to catch some sound—either the voices of the 
trappers, or the tread of their returning footsteps. 
No such sounds could be heard. 

I was becoming impatient, when I perceived a 
sudden waif of light far out upon the plain. It 
seemed to be again extinguished; but in the same 
place, and the moment after, appeared a small, steady 
flame, twinkling like a solitary star through the bluish 
mist of the rain. For a few seconds it remained fixed, 
and then commenced moving—as if carried low down 
along the surface of the ground. 

There was nothing mysterious about this lone light. 
To Quackenboss only it remained an unexplained 
apparition; and he might have mistaken it for the 
fata morgana. The others had been awake when Rube 
and Garey took their departure, and easily recognised 
the lighted candle in the hands of the trappers. 

For some time the light appeared to move back- 
wards and forwards, turning at short distances, or as 
if borne in irregular circles, or in zigzag lines. We 
could perceive the sheen of water between us and 
the flame, as though there was a pond, or perhaps a 
portion of the prairie, flooded by the rain. 

After a while the light became fixed, and a sharp 
exclamation was heard across the plain, which all of us 
recognised as being in the voice of the trapper Rube. 
Again the light was in motion—now flitting along 
more rapidly, and as if carried in a straight line 
across the prairie. 

We followed it with eager eyes. We saw it was 
moving further and further away; and my com- 
panions hazarded the conjecture that the trappers 
had recovered the trail. 

This was soon verified, by one of themselves—Garey 
—whose huge form, looming through the mist, was 
seen approaching the spot; and though the expression 


of his face could not be noted in the darkness, his 
bearing betokened that he brought cheerful tidings. 

‘Rube’s struck the trail, capt’n, said he in a quict 
voice as he came up: ‘yonder he goes, whar you eee | 
the bleeze o’ the cannel! He’ll soon be out o’ sight, | 
if we dont make haste, an follow.’ 

Without another word, we seized the reins, sprang 
onee more into our saddles, and rode off after the 
twinkling star, that beaconed us across the plain. 

Rube was soon overtaken, and we perceived that, 
despite the storm, he was rapidly progressing along 
the trail, his candle sheltered from the rain under the | 
ample sombrero. 

In answer to numerous queries, the old trapper 


| the latter explained to them how the trail had been | 


was the credit due. 

Rube remembered the mesa spring. It was the 
water in its branch that we had seen gleaming under 
the light. The thoughtful trapper conjectured, and 
rightly as it proved, that the steed would stop there to | 


around the spring there was a tract of soft, boggy 
ground; and he anticipated that in this the hoof-prints 
would leave a deep impression. ‘To find them he needed 
only a ‘kiver’ for the candle, and the huge hat of 
Quackenboss offered the very thing. An umbrella 
would scarcely have been better for his purpose. 

As the trappers had conjectured, they found the 
tracks in the muddy margin of the spring-branch. 
The steed had drunk at the pool; but immediately 
after had resumed his wild flight, going westward from 
the mound. 

Why had he gone off at a gallop? Had he been 
alarmed by aught? Or had he taken fresh affright, at 
the strange rider upon his back ? 

I questioned Garey. I saw that he knew why. He 
needed pressing for the answer. 

He gave it at length, but with evident reluctance. 

‘Thar are wolf-tracks on the trail!’ 


CHAPTER LXII. 


WOLVES ON THE TRACK. 

The wolves, then, were after him! 

The trackers had made out their footprints in the 
mud of the arroyo. Both kinds had been there—the 
large brown wolf of Texas, and the small barking 
coyote of the plains—a full pack there had been, as 
the trappers could tell by the numerous tracks. That 
they were following the horse, the tracks also testified 
to these men of strange intelligence. How knew they 
this? By what sign? 

To my inquiries, I obtained answer from Garey. 

Above the spring-branch extended a shelving bank ; 
up this the steed had bounded, after drinking at the 
pool. Up this, too, the wolves had sprung after: they 
had left the indentation of their claws in the soft loam. 

How knew Garey that they were in pursuit of the 
horse ? 

The ‘scratches’ told him they were going at 
their fastest, and they would not have sprung so far 
had they not been pursuing some prey. ‘There were 
footmarks of no other animal except theirs, and the 
hoof-prints of the steed; and that they were after him 
was evident to the trapper, because the tracks of the 
wolves covered those of the horse. 

Garey had no more doubt of the correctness of his 
reasoning, than a geometrician of the truth of a theorem 
in Euclid. 

I groaned in spirit as I was forced to adopt his 
conclusion. But it was all probable—too probable. 
Had the steed been alone—unembarrassed—free—it 
was not likely the wolves would have chased him thus. 
The wild-horse in his prime is rarely the object of 
their attack—though the old and infirm, the gravid 
mare, and the feeble colt, often fall before these hungry 
hunters of the plains. Both common wolf and coyote 
possess all the astuteness of the fox, and know, as if by 
instinct, the animal that is wounded to death. They 


vonchsafed only an occasional ‘Wagh,’ evidently proud | will follow the stricken deer that has escaped from the 
| of this new exhibition of his skill. With Garey, the hunter; but if it prove to be but slightly harmed, 
| curious succeeded better; and as we continued on, | 


instinctively they abandon the chase. 
Their instinct had told them that the steed was not 


| recovered by his comrade—for to Rube, it appeared, | ridden by a free hand; they had seen that there was 
y Pp > y 


something amiss ; and in the hope of running down both 

horse and rider, they had followed with hungry howl. 
Another fact lent probability to this painful conjec- 

ture: we knew that by the mesa were many wolves. 
The spring was the constant resort of ruminant 


drink. He had passed along the stony shingle by the | animals, deer and antelopes; the half-wild cattle of 
mound—simply because around the cliff lay his nearest | the ganaderos drank there, and the tottering calf oft 
way to the water—and had followed a dry ridge that | became the prey of the coyote and his more powerful 
led directly from the mesa to the spring-branch. Along | congener, the gaunt Texan wolf. ‘There was still 
this ridge, going gently at the time, his hoof had left | another reason why the place must of late have becn 
no marks—at least none that could be distinguished | the favourite prowl of these hideous brutes: the 
by torch-light, and this was why the trail had been for | débris of our skirmish had furnished them with many 
the moment lost. Rube, however, remembered that | a midnight banquet. They had ravened upon the 
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blood of men and the flesh of horses, and they 
hungered for more. 

That they might succeed in running down the steed, 
eumbered as he was, was probable enough. Sooner or 
later, they would overtake him. It might be after a 
long, long gallop over hill and dale, through swamp 
and chapparal; but still it was probable those tough, 
tireless pursuers would overtake him. ‘They would 
launch themselves upon his flanks; they would seize 
upon his wearied limbs—upon hers the helpless victim 
on his back: both horse and rider would be dragged 
to the earth—both torn—parted in pieces—devoured ! 

I groaned under the horrid apprehension. 

‘Look thar!’ said Garey, pointing to the ground, 
and holding his torch so as to illuminate the surface ; 
‘the hoss has made a slip thar. See! hyar’s the track 
o’ the big wolf—he hes sprung up jest hyar; I can 
tell by the scratch o’ his hind-claws.’ 

I examined the ‘sign. Even to my eyes it was 
readable, and just as Garey had interpreted it. ‘There 
were other tracks of wolves on the damp soil, but one 
had certainly launched himself forward, in a long 
leap, as though in an effort to fasten himself upon the 
flanks of some animal. ‘The hoof-mark plainly shewed 
that the steed had slipped as he sprang over the wet 
ground; and this had tempted the spring of the watch- 
ful pursuer. 

We hurried on. Our excited feelings hindered us 
from pausing longer than a moment. Both rangers 
and trappers shared my eagerness, as well as my 
apprehensions. Fast as the torches could be carried, 
we hurried on. 

Shortly after parting from the mesa, there occurred 
a change in our favour. ‘The lights had been carried 
under hats to protect them from the rain. ‘This pre- 
caution was no longer required. ‘The storm had 
passed—the shower ceasing as suddenly as it had come 


on; the clouds were fast driving from the face of | 


the firmament. In five minutes more, the moon would 


shine forth. Already her refracted rays lightened the 
prairie. 
We did not stay for her full beam; time was too 


ious. Still trusting to the torches, we hurried on. 

The beautiful queen of the night kept her promise. 
In five minutes, hier cheering orb shot out beyond the 
margin of the dark pall that had hitherto shrouded 
it, and her white disc, as if purified by the storm, 
shone with unwonted brightness. ‘The ground became 
conspicuous almost as in tle day; the torches were 
extinguished, and we followed the trail more rapidly 
by the light of the moon. 

Here, still in full gallop, had passed the wild-horse, 
and for miles beyond—atill had he gone at utmost 
speed. Still close upon his heels had followed the 
ravenous and untiring wolves. Here and there were 
the prints of their clawed feet—the signs of their 
unflagging pursuit. 

The roar of water sounded in our ears: it came 


from the direction in which the trail was conducting | 


us; a stream was not far distant. 

We soon diminished the distance. <A glassy sheet 
glistened under the moonlight, and towards this the 
trail trended in a straight line. 

It was a river—a cataract was near, down which 
the water, freshened by the late rain, came tumbling, 
broken by the rocks into hummocks of white foam. 
Under the moonlight, it appeared like an avalanche 
of snow. ‘The trappers recognised an affluent of the 
Rio Bravo, running from the north—from the high 
steppe of the Llano Estacado. 


We hurried forward to its bank, and opposite the | 


frothing rapids. ‘The trail conducted us to this point 
—to the very edge of the foaming water. It led no 
further. ‘There were the hoof-marks forward to the 
brink, but not back. The horse had plunged into the 
torrent! 


CHAPTER LXIIIL 
ACROSS THE TORRENT. 


Surely was it so. Into that seething rapid the steed 
had launched himself—where the spume was whitest, 
and the rocks gave out their hoarsest echoes. ‘The 
four hoof-prints, close together upon the bank, shewed 
the point from which he had sprung, and the deeply 
indented turf testified that he had made no timid leap, 
The pursuers had been close upon his heels, and he had 
flung himself with desperate plunge upon the water. 

Had he succeeded in crossing? It was our first 
thought. It appeared improbable—impossible. Not- 
withstanding its foam-bedappled surface, the current 
was swift, and looked as though it would swee) 
either man or horse from his footing. Surely it was 
too deep to be forded. Though here and there rocks 
were seen above the surface, they were but the crests 
of large boulders, and between them the impetuous 
wave ran dark and deep. Had the horse lost footing? 
had he been forced to swim? If so, he must have been 
carried with the current—his body submerged—his 
withers sunk below the surface—his helpless rider —~ 

The conclusion was evident to all of us. All felt 
the conviction simultaneously. No—not all. There 
came a word of comfort from the oldest and wisest—a 
word that gave cheer to my drooping spirit. 

*Wagh! the hoss hain’t swum a lick—he hain’t, 

‘Are you sure, Rube? How can you tell?’ were 
the quick interrogatories. 

‘Sure—how kin I tell—i’deed, how,’ replied Rube, 
a little nettled at our having questioned his judgment. 
‘What the divul’s yur eyes good for—allo’ yur? Lookee, 
hyur! and I’ll shew ee how I tell. Do’ee see the 


colour o’ thet water?—it ur as brown as a buffler in the 
| Fall; thurfor its fresh kim down; and jest afore the 
shower, thur want more’n half o’ it in the channel. 
Then the hoss mout a waded ’crosst hyur, easy as fallin 
off a log, and then the hoss did wade acrosst.’ 

* He crossed before the rain?’ 

‘Sure asa shot from Targuts. Look at the tracks! 
Them wur made afore a drop o’ rain kim down: ef 
they hednt, they’d a been a durned sight deeper in the 
sod. Wagh! the hoss got safe acrosst ‘ithout wettin a 
hair o’ his hips. So far as drowndin’ goes, don’t be 
skeeart ’bout thet, young fellur! the gurl’s safe enough 
yit? 

* And the wolves? Do you think they have followed 
across the stream ?’ 


* Ne’er a wolf 0’ ’em—ne’er a one. The vamints hed 
| more sense. They knowd thur legs wan’t long enough, 
| an thet ur current wud a swep ’em a mile afore they 
| kud a swum half-way acrosst. The wolves, they stayed 
on this side, I reck’n. Look byur—hyur’s thur 
tracks. Wagh! thur wur a wheen o’ the filthy beests, 
Geehosophat! the bank ur paddled like a sheep-pen,’ 

We bent down to examine the ground. Sure enough, 
it was covered with the tracks of wolves. A numerous 
band had crowded together on the spot; and as the 
prints of their feet pointed in all directions, it was 
evident they had not gone forward, but brought to a 
stand by the torrent, had given up the chase, and 
scattered away. 

Pray heaven it was no mere conjecture! 

With Rube it was a belief; and as I had grown to 
put implicit reliance in the old trapper’s wood-craft, I 
felt reassured. Rube’s opinions, both as to the steed 
having safely crossed, and the discomfiture of the 
wolves, were shared by the rest of my followers—not 
| one of whom was a mean authority on such a subject. 
Garey— second only to his older comrade in the 
| working out of a prairie syllogism—gave Rube’s 
| statement his emphatic confirmation, ‘The steed 
| was yet safe—perhaps, too, the rider. 

With lighter heart 1 sprang back into the saddle. 
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My followers imitated the example, and with eyes | where the steed had taken tothe stream. He must 
scanning the stream, we rode along the bank to seek | have waded then. 

for a crossing. Thank heaven! at least from that peril has she 

There was no ford near the spot. Perhaps where | been saved! 

the steed had passed over the stream might have been 
waded at low-water; but now, during the freshet, the | 
current would have swept off horse and man like so | POOR NUMBER TWO! 

much cork-wood. The rocks—the black waves that | Ir the poor ‘creaking wheel’ cannot be mended, it is 
rushed between them—the boiling, frothing eddies— | too hard to deny it at least the privilege of complaint. 
discouraged any attempt at crossing there; we all saw | There is something sweet and soothing in knowing 


that it was impracticable. | 

Some rode up stream, others went in the opposite | 
direction. | 

Both parties met again with blank looks; neither | 
had found a crossing. 

There was no time to search further—at least my | 
impatience would no longer brook delay. It was not | 
the first time for both my horse and myself to cross a 
river without ford ; nor was it the first time for many | 
| of my followers. | 

Below the rapids, the current ran slow, apparently | 
| ceasing. ‘The water was still, though wider from bank | 

to bank—a hundred yards or more. By the aid of | 
| the moonlight, I could tell that the bank on the | 
| opposite side was low and shelving. It could be easily | 
| climbed by a horse. 

I stayed to reason no further. Many a hundred 

yards had Moro swum with his rider on his back— 
| many a current had he cleft with his proud breast 
| many times more rapid than that. 

I headed him to the bank, gave him the spur, and 

went plunging into the flood. 

Plunge—plunge— plunge! I heard behind my back: | 
| till the last of my followers had launched themselves | 
on the wave, and were swimming silently over. | 

One after another we reached the opposite side, and | 
ascended the bank. 

Hurriedly I counted our number as the men rode | 
out; one had not yet arrived! Who was missing ? 

‘Rube,’ answered some one. | 

I glanced back, but without feeling any uneasiness. | 
I had no fear for the trapper; Garey allezed he was | 
‘safe to turn up. Something had detained him. | 
Could his old mare swim ? 

‘Like a mink,’ replied Garey ; ‘but Rube won’t | 
ride her across; he’s affeerd to sink her too deep in | 
the water. See! yonder he comes!’ 

Near the middle of the stream, two faces were observed 
rippling the wave, one directly in the wake of the 
other. ‘The foremost was the grizzled front of the old 
mustang, the viher the unmistakable physiognomy of | 
her master. ‘The moonlight shining upon both ren- | 
dered them conspicuous above the dark brown water ; 
and the spectacle drew a laugh from those who had 
reached the bank. 

Rube’s mode of crossing was unique, like every | 
action of this singular man. Perhaps he adopted | 
it from sheer eccentricity, or may be in order that his 
mustang might swim more freely. 

He had ridden gently into the water, and kept his 
saddle till the mare was beyond her depth—then sliding 
backward over her hips, he took the tail in his teeth, | 
and partly towed like a fish upon the hook, and partly 
striking to assist in the passage, he swam after. As | 
soon as the mare again touched bottom, he drew him- 
seif up over the croup, and in this way regained his | 
saddle. 


Mare and man, as they climbed out on the bank— 
the thin skeleton bodies of both reduced to their | 
slenderest dimensions by the soaking water—presented 
a spectacle so ludicrous as to elicit a fresh chorus of 
laughter from his comrades. 

I stayed not till its echoes had died away ; but press- 
ing my steed along the bank, soon arrived at the | 


| 


rapids, where I expected to recover the trail. ‘To my 
joy, hoof-marks were there, directly opposite the point , 


| the train. 


that our sufferings are regarded with sympathy and 
compassion. I consider myself a very hardly used 
person; but I think my grievances might be remedied 
if they were only properly made known in the proper 
quarter. 

This society of ours, in England, is composed, 
locomotively speaking, of numbers 1, 2, and 3. We 
are ticketed off in business-like style, and sent, with 
more or less of ceremony, to our respective ends of 
‘First class higher up, sir; please walk 
this way!’ says an obsequious official, with smiling 
countenance. ‘ Second class lower down; make haste!’ 
cries another. ‘Third class in front, by the engine; 
get along, will ye!’ shouts a third; and thus we get 
to our seats at last. Now, I cheerfully take my place 


| in the class number two, and all I ask is that the 


railway companies should hold to their bargain, and 
treat me as that number. 

It is proverbial that corporations have no consciences, 
and I am quite sure that no individual shareholder 
would have the barbarity, if it rested with his indi- 
vidual vote, to condemn me to sit all the way from 
London to Edinburgh on a hard board, when it is known 
how small a fraction the use of a cushion would sub- 
tract from the fare I have actually paid for my seat. 
Iam reminded that in highly civilised England alone 
is this misery inflicted on second-class passengers. In 
Germany, Belgium, France, and Italy, to my certain 
knowledge, it is not so; and what I require, in all 
humility, is, @ reason why English arrangements are 
so different. It is, to say the least, an ungracious, 
grinding, hard-hearted proceeding, to tell all the 
respectable middling classes of England, that if they 
cannot afford first-class fares, they shall pay for their 
deficiency in sore bones. As I have said, economy 
cannot be the object, for the cost of a little more 


| comfortable accommodation would be absolutely infini- 

tesimal. 
| Regs : : - 
| as possible into the first-class carriages, by rendering 


The plain design is to force as many persons 


the second-class as uncomfortable as may be. This 
argues a short-sighted as well as a selfish view of the 
matter, as I propose to shew. As long as one class is 
cheaper than another, it will always be found that a 
great many persons will prefer the temporary suflering 
entailed by inconvenient travelling, to the outlay of a 
larger sum. ‘They do this because they must do it; 
and it is contemptible to punish them for a laudable 
spirit of economy. In another point of view, it is short- 


| sighted. As long as the families of clergymen, country 


doctors, and middling gentry of all sorts, can travel 


| only by submitting either to the too great cost of first- 


class, or the manifold inconveniences of second-class 
carriages, so long they will stay at home, except when 
compelled by necessity to do otherwise. I conceive 


| that if the directors of railway companies are ignorant 


of this, they know very little of the true state of the 


| ¢ase. I have said that they, as corporations, cannot be 
| expected to have either conscience or humanity; and I 


therefore do not make an appeal to either quality. My 


| object is to shew them that their present system is 


altogether a mistaken one as regards their dividends. 

I speak from personal experience when I say, that 
their language to the public is: ‘We make our own 
arrangements; you are not obliged by us to travel: 
and if you don't like what we offer you, you can stay 
at home. ‘This is the declaration of war held out by 
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the companies, and it remains to be seen whether they 
have adopted the wiser course. I am not one of those 
who wish to travel at the expense of the shareholders: 
all I wish them to understand is this, that they get far 
less out of me in the long-run by taking up the tone 
they have assumed, than if they met me half-way in a 
conciliating spirit. 

It is my private opinion, that as railways are entirely 
a parliamentary institution, parliament should superin- 
tend all the details of the system which it has created 
and forced upon the public, as well as the daily govern- 
ment-train. Failing this, it only remains that those 
who feel with me should endeavour to obtain a fair 
consideration of their claims. The object I have in 
view is not that fares should be lower than at present. 
I may think that it would pay better to lower them, 
but I have not the same proof of the fact as of the 
other things I here allege. What I chiefly complain 
of is, that second-class passengers are subjected not 
only to the calm and deliberate infliction of the ‘ horse- 
box’ system, but that, having paid the stipulated fare, 
they are not even allowed to enjoy what they have 
paid for. This is quite evident. It is just as much a 
trick of the directors to drive third-class passengers, 
properly so called, into the second-class carriages, as 
to force these latter into the first: consequently, most 
trains run only first and second class; and those who 
are charged a certain price, for the express reason that 
it is proportionably high enough to keep them select, are 
compelled to travel with the class below themselves. 

Every one knows that, especially in the manufactur- 
ing districts, mechanics and working-people are con- 
stantly passing and repassing at all hours of the day; 
they want to get home, or to their destination to-day, 
at a certain hour--they never think of waiting for the 
parliamentary train to-morrow. As the stages are 
commonly short, a few pence or even shillings make 
but slight difference in comparison with the evil of 
delay, and the result is, that no third class being 
provided, they travel second class. ‘hus, I have 
seen, between Leeds and Manchester, for example, 
a constant succession of oily mechanics, some tipsy, 
some sober, along with hobnailed farm-labourers, and 
females of anything but respectable appearance, thrust 
in at every station upon those, who, as I have just 
said, had paid a second-class fare, expressly with the 
intention and understanding that they were to be 
protected—in virtue of that fare—from travelling in 
company with that class of the community which con- 
ventionally is called third or fourth class. It is easy 
to say: ‘These people pay as you do; it is not for us 
to turn them away.’ I know all that perfectly well; 
but I say that the inevitable result is, that since you 
will not have carriages by which this class of persons 
would willingly travel, and since you cannot force me, 
against my will, to spend money I cannot afford in 
first-class fares, the result is, that as far as possible, I 
stay at home. This is not only my own case as an indi- 
vidual, but it affects a numerous party, of which I am 
the type; and if the real sentiments of our middling 
gentry could be as frankly expressed in conversation 
as mine are now, it would be found that the hinderance 
to travelling effected by the present arrangements is 
far greater than directors would readily believe. The 
fact is, that when persons habitually use first class, 
they have no reason to complain; and those who do 
not, have a natural shyness in admitting this incident 
of their social position. I am fully convinced, that a 
great many people of the class I have in view, endure 
ali the annoyance and suffering entailed on them when 
they do travel; that they and their families are re- 
strained, just as I and mine are, in their excursions, by 
the causes stated above; and yet that they shrink from 
exposing the evil to the eyes of their neighbours, by 
seeming, even, to know what are the grievances of 
poor number two. It is more genteel to talk about 


the luxury of modern locomotion, to praise the com- 
fortable appointments of first-class carriages, &c., than 
to complain of aching bones and violated proprieties 
encountered in second-class. 

I know that John Bull is, in some respects, a 
much-enduring animal; the Bos piver is slow to anger, 
especially when everybody else is in the same pickle 
as himself; but I confess I never could account to my 
own mind for the apathy shewn to the grievances of 
which I complain, except on the principle, that, in the 
very act, the man who does complain, does so at the 
expense of his gentility. 

Do you suppose that those young officers whom I 
travelled with the other day from Dover to London, and 
who occupied the inner half of a divided ‘ horse-box,’ 
would be heard at their club or mess-room inveighing 
against hard boards and a half-tipsy groom in a shabby 
livery? No, my brother of the middle rank, we do 
the thing; we execrate the ‘rascally system ;’ we are 
up to all its iniquities; we would, if we could, put 
the whole body of directors for a month to ride, 
night and day, in a ballast-truck, and think it too 
good for them: in a word, brothers, we suffer; but 
we are too genteel. to say anything about it. It is 
just because, for these reasons, there is no chance of 
bringing to bear on this question a regular pressure 
of public opinion, that I trust a fair statement of 
the simple truth, in a popular and widely circulated 
journal, may have the effect of giving an impulse in 
the right direction to that mass of discontent, of whose 
existence I have ample proofs. It may thus come to 
be suggested to those in power, that they themselves 
suffer by their ungenerous treatment of the public; 
and possibly a better state of things may yet be brought |} 
about. 

I, for one, do complain that, in the fitting-up of 
second-class carriages, such utter negligence is shewn 
of the comfort of the traveller; but, supposing the 


vehicles to remain as they are, is it not monstrous and 
insulting to the last degree, that no accommodation 
should be provided in ordinary trains for that class of 


persons represented by number three? It cannot be 
expected that these people will be always inoffensive, 
and always even presentable; but so long as they 
submit to necessity, and pay the extra fare, they are 
voted on a par with all second-class passengers, and 
unhesitatingly ushered into their company. This is not 
their fault; the blame lies entirely with the cupidity 
of railway managers, who gladly adopt this additional 
mode of driving people into first-class fares. Again, 
even in trains where there are nominally third-class 
carriages, there is constantly an insufficient number of 
them, and the surplus passengers are bundled into the 
second-class. So strongly is this abuse felt, that the 
project is seriously discussed, of forming a sort of com- 
pact among travellers to avoid as much as possible 
second-class travelling altogether. It is said, with great 
truth, ‘If we must travel without any selection of our 
company, we may as well save our money, and go third 
class at once.’ It is also certain that foreigners express 
the most unmitigated astonishment at the English 
system, and the patience of those who submit to it 
as if unaware of its hardships and injustice. Still, lam 
sadly mistaken if, but for their habitual tenderness for | | 
their poor gentility, they would not soon let it be}| 
known that they are fully aware of their position— 
that they cordially resent it, but that the only revenge 
they can take is to stay at home as much as possible. 
It can scarcely be, that I am so isolated in my 
feelings, habits, and circumstances, as that a vast 
number of persons of moderate fortune do not sym- 
pathise in the sentiments I here express. At the 
moment when I write this, I am leaving home for 
a journey to the house of a relative some 200 miles 
distant. But for the expense of first-class travelling, 
I should have formed probably a party of three 
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persons. Not that I should have the slightest hesitation 
in going, accompanied by females, into the second-class, 
if it only was second-class conveyance. My knowledge, 
however, of the fact that no third-class carriages 
run with ordinary trains, and that therefcre all sorts 
of people belonging properly to that class are invari- 
ably waiting to be conveyed by such trains as they 
can get to suit their exigencies, deters me altogether 
from thinking of increasing my party. 

I consider this a perfectly fair illustration of my 
meaning. My object has been to shew that if a fair 
and rational regard were had to the reasonable com- 
plaints of us middle-class people—if we were left in 
quiet possession of our own carriages—if they were 
less in the horse-box style—and if means were not so 
obviously employed to compel us to ‘take a first class,’ 
whether we like it, or can afford it, or not—we should 
be better customers, and the companies and their 
dividends would be largely the gainers in the end. 


VISITING MY WIFE’S RELATIONS. 


My engagement with dearest Carry was a very long 
one indeed; there were tremendous obstacles in the 
way, by which the course of our true love was perpetu- 
ally being brought up short and impeded. Carry is 
the offspring of the Reverend Claude Winkwerd; which 
was the son of Geoffrey Winkwerd of the Hall; which 
was the son of Sir Ralph Winkwerd, knight; at which 
point that pedigree stopped, for good and sufficient 
reasons: but she is also tlie issue of Margaret Lorraine ; 
which was the daughter—by her second marriage with 
Colonel Slasher—of the Lady Blanche Trevor; which 
was the daughter of Lord Sleightovand—eighth baron 
—by which gap the Winkwerd family broke into 
Burke’s Peerage, and even got connected in some 
extremely discreditable manner with royalty itself. 
Carry was therefore of course entitled to expect a good 
match, or, in other words, a husband with either blood 
or money. Now, my ancestral, or (being the second 


Biles, and there is little in my income to excuse it. I 
had nevertheless enough to live upon, and to maintain 
my wife in something more than gentility, which was 
the Winkwerd horror. I could afford her a pony- 
chaise, that is, and a lady’s-maid. ‘The Rev. Claude 
had also a whole quiver full of daughters besides 
Carry, and found, perhaps, some little difficulty in 
supplying every arrow with a beau. Above all, I was 
an orphan, and had not a relative upon the face of 
Europe. Anything of that sort would have made our 
union hopeless; but my two younger brothers—both in 
the small-coal line—withdrew themselves, fortunatcly, 
to South Australia, and have gone under the general 
head of ‘our colonial relations’ ever since. They are 
now considered to be rather subjects of congratulation 
than disgrace; being always understood and described 
by my wife’s family as a sort of merchant-princes, who 
head the untitled aristocracy of the other hemisphere. 
Nevertheless, my connection with the Winkwerds is 
what a Biles, without my advantages, would describe 
as rather ticklish ; and there are still such a number 


expressions and quotations to be apologised for when 


as much as possible, alone. ‘There was always some 
magnificent person being feasted and flattered up there 
by Mrs Winkwerd, in preparation for the matrimo- 


eldest daughter, Lady ‘Toppingtower,’ was well enough 
to talk about to people who did not know that her 
husband, Sir Richard, resided at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and 
visited his native land on Sundays only. But there 
was nothing attractive to a possible son-in-law in ‘ my 
dear child, Mrs Biles.’ Carry was pitied, you see, for 


her condescension in having parted with herself at 


of my race, I should rather say) my paternal, name is | 


of ‘ps’ and ‘qs’ to be minded, and so many favourite | 


amongst them, that I let the rectory and its inmates, | 


nial sacrifice, and I felt that I was in the way. ‘ My | 


such an alarming sacrifice to me. ‘Poor dear Carry,’ 
her sisters said, ‘was very happy, they really believed 
—as if it were the eighth wonder of the world that 
she should be so; and yet if I were inclined to tell 
tales, there were others of the same family at one time 
who laid themselves out pretty distinctly for—— But 
the Bileses were ever a chivalrous race, and I will 
not be the first of their short line to justify myself at 
the expense of Blanche, or Rose, or Kitty—of whom, 
however, I must say one was as bad as the other. 
Emily, the youngest and prettiest of the Winkwerds, 
was very different from the rest also in everything else: 
she was my wife’s twin-sister, and the two were as 
like one another—with the trifling exception of a little 
mole under Carry’s left ear—as a couple of peas. 
I could not, of course, be always looking for this mole, 
and I once put my arm round Emily at a pienic, and 
kissed her behind a lilac-tree, in mistake. ‘I suppose, 
Mr Frederic, you meant it for Carry,’ said she good- 
naturedly, and pretending to be disappointed. My 
wife took the greatest care after this circumstance to 
construct a code of signals, whereby we might recog- 
nise each other at once; and the accident, so far as 
I know at least, did not happen again. Emily was 
a dear good girl, and quite unspoiled, although she 
was the show-daughter of them all. It was quite 
clear to my respected mother-in-law that none of the 
rest would marry—Carry having already degraded 
herself—while Emily remained in the house single; so 
that it was determined she should do it at once, and 
give an opportunity to the three who had less time 
to spare. She received, to her extreme discomfort, 
twice the pin-money of any of her sisters, and was 
continuously apparelled in the most gorgeous array. 
Her masters for all the arts were increased and 
multiplied, and she was—if I may be allowed the 
expression—trotted out before eligible visitors pretty 
considerably. 

| had the privilege of being useful to the family in 
| recommending my old friend Jack Camellair to paint 
her portrait; and he achieved an admirable likeness. 
He and I had been great chums at school, but our 
walks in life had since diverged widely. I stuck from 
| the first, like a respectable man, to business, and 
parted with it not till I could do so comfortably ; he, 
from making clever caricatures of the ushers, had 
taken so to painting, poor fellow, as absolutely to 
choose it for a profession; living in the winter, so far 
as I could make out, nowhere; and during the summer 
months, under a little white umbrella. I had bought, 
for old acquaintance’ sake, some early landscapes 
of his—of very great promise, I was told; and two or 
three later ones were just beginning to attract public 
notice, or I should never have persuaded Mrs Winkwerd 
to employ him at all; but, to my thinking, he lived a 
miserable life. He said, however, that he was twice 
as jolly as I was at all times, even at portrait-painting 
—a thing he hated, and only busied himself with when 
especially hard up; and that he did not doubt he 
should be one day as rich as Turner, and with all the 
| world for his Ruskins. His face—so much of it at least 
| as his hair, whiskers, and moustaches permitted of your 
seeing—was very fine; and he was accomplished and 
agreeable enough to please the Winkwerds, as an 
amusing sort of drawing-room artisan, immensely. He 
| was suffered to do and say things that Frederic Biles, 
| Esq., would have shrunk from in such company like 
| a guilty thing; and, on his part, liked the rectory-folks 
so well, that, after taking Emily’s likeness, he took 
| that of the other sisters and their mother for love. 
He was employed upon the portrait of the Rev. Claude 
himself—with his hand upon a volume of sermons, 
surmounted by the Peerage—when a circumstance 
occurred, which, if I may use such a form of words, 
put poor Jack’s nose out of joint, and settled his 
business for him very completely. 
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This was the arrival of no less a person than 
Ambrose Slasher, Esq., connected by family ties with 
the Winkwerds, and by red tape with the government 
then in power, being the paid attaché to Her Majesty’s 
legation at Honolulu, and in a fair way to represent 
the empire there himself, when an opportunity should 
offer. He was not a wise man, he was not a good man, 
and he was not a rich man; but he was a sucking 
diplomatist likely enough in this glorious constitution 
of ours to become one of those three. The great 
mother Britannia is not wont to leave a scion of her 
Sleightovands to wither on L.600.a year, and Mrs 
Winkwerd knew it. Ambrose, although by no means 
*so bald that you might see his brains,’ was getting 
thin about the poll, grave in demeanour, slow of speech, 
pompous of aspect, and generally in accordance with 
| his profession. I did not think he was at all a 

suitable husband for dear Emily, at first; and the 
| more I saw of him the less I admired my respected 
| mother-in-law’s choice; but I am aware that a Biles 
| can scarcely be a judge of such high matters. I have 
| @ portrait of him by Jack Camellair, which I would 
| mot part with for L.50, although I dare say Ambrose 

himself would give 5s. to have it burnt. If only 
| knowledge puffeth up, I should like tg know what 
ignorance has done to the attaché, to give him such 
| a swollen appearance. He put down the Rev. Claude 
upon all occasions ; he received all Mrs Winkwerd’s ser- 
vilities as his just dues, and was in no degree mollified 
or put in good-humour by them ; he treated the young 
ladies with a sort of graceful scorn, and he was rude 
| to Emily herself; yet all, except the last, seemed 
charmed with him. Jack’s most perfect mots were now 
unheard in the applause that greeted the great man’s 
heavy pleasantries; his raciest anecdotes were cast 
into tle shade by some dull reminiscence of the 
| diplomatist’s foreign travel. I am afraid that Mr 
Thomas Moore’s epitaph on a tuft-hunter applies more 
to women than to men: 


Apollo for a star they quit, and Love’s own brother for 
an earl’s, 


Iwas angry at the change of behaviour among the 

| Winkwerds generally towards Jack, on Mr Slasher’s 
arrival, but I was sincerely grieved at that of Emily. | 
She was in a very short time engaged to be married. to 
this gentleman, it was true—it was in order to be present 
at the wedding that I was an unwilling guest at the 
rectory at this time; but this was no reason why she 

| should follow Ambrose’s stupid lead in regard to the 
| poor painter. My wonder was how he stood it at all, and 
| I privately recommended him to depart and leave the 
Rev. Claude just as he was, without a complexion and 
with sketchy legs; but Jack said: ‘No; when he had 
taken an order, he liked to execute it;’ mimicking 
| my best business manner, and quoting my favourite 
| phrase. Emily had been once, [ thought, the most 
pleased with him of all, but now she offered him the 
cold-shoulder—and a good deal of it, as her style of 
dress permitted her to do—upon all occasions. She 
never failed to give the poor fellow a set-down when 
the diplomatist chanced to be present, and laughed 
heartily at his describing some obscure street in 
Honolulu as the habitation of tailors and artists. As 
Camellair observed, indeed, in allusion to this delicacy, 
Mr Slasher was ‘a deuce of a fellow among eggs with 
a stick,’ which was a word-picture of the man as good | 
as tongue could paint. Still there was no pretence of | 
affection on the part of the bride-elect; she had been 
disposed of by private contract some five weeks ago, 
and was to be given away without reserve on the 


| noble family in conclave, I could not do it, even for 


| half-a-dozen others who—— Well, my dear child, I 


| you pampered little pet of your family, are you pre- 


ensuing Friday to Cousin Ambrose: that was the | 
agreement; and she had determined, apparently, to 
abide by it; only at times when the diplomatising 
partook—it was but rarely—of a little too much of 
the entente cordiale, I observed her shiver, poor girl, 


| Do you know what an exceedingly disrespectable 


as though, if I may. so express myself, a goose was 
walking over her grave. She had been brought up in 
the Winkwerd school, however, and had well learned its 
lessons long ago; that was what I comforted myself 
with until the Wednesday evening before her wedding- 
day—although, indeed, my wife was very miserable 
about the match; declaring that her sister was about 
to be sold into bondage, which she truly was, and to a 
mere government organ; but then, who was to put a 
stop to it? I had sauntered out after dinner with a 
cigar, glad enough to escape from the bustle of the 
house, where everything was being got in readiness 
for the guests of the next day, and was strolling 
through that part of the grounds which is called ‘the 
Wilderness,’ when I came suddenly upon my wife, 
sitting upon a moss-bank bathed in tears. 

‘Now, my dear Carry,’ said I, ‘do give over this 
wailing over your poor little Emily. If the girl likes the 
fool, it is all a matter of taste, about which, you know, 
there is no disputing; if she doesn’t like him, she should 
let him hang himself-in his Honolulu ribbon before 
she should become Mrs Slasher. What must be, must 
be, and therefore I don’t make myself wretched about 
it; although, for my part, I’d just as soon see her 
married to, to’—I looked about for a sufficiently 
base comparison, and thought myself rather fortunate 
at last in saying—‘ to that unfortunate penniless 
vagabond, Jack Camellair.’ 

‘Would you, indeed, dear Mr Frederic ?’ sobbed out 
little Emily—for it was the one without the mole 
under her left ear I had been speaking to. ‘O please, 
please, my good dear brother, to help us. Poor pas- 
sionful girl! ‘The suffocating mask thrown off, and 
the weary part laid by for a little while, how different 
she looked from the Emily of an hour ago!—how 
infinitely wretched, and yet, to my mind, how far, far 
better through those tears! ‘I don’t like Mr Ambrose 
at all, for I am afraid of him,’ she went on pathetically. 
*I don’t think he is very kindhearted; and, and, oh, 
my dear brother, for your own loving wile’s sake, save 
me from this terrible man!’ 

‘My eye and so and so,’ said I, ‘apologising to you 
at the same time, Miss Emily, for the vulgarity, but 
this is a precious pickle. What can the voice of a 
3iles avail you, lifted up against the whole Winkwerd 
chorus and the Sleightovand echo in the distance? 
I am sure I will insult Mr Slasher in any way you 
please, or even have a turn-up with him at fisticuffs 
—having been in trade, of course pistols are out of 
the question—when and where he chooses; but as for 
opposing your respected mother and the rest of your 


your sweet sake. I durst not, and that’s the truth. 
“What is Miss Emily’s objection?” would be their 
very natural remark, and I am sure I should not know 
how to answer it. You appeared to be very well 
satisfied with him; and, indeed, he is as good as 


don’t intend to be cruel and unkind, but since you 
don’t love anybody else’ 

‘Ah, but I do, dear Mr Frederic,’ she sobbed—‘I 
do: I do so very much love your friend, Mr Jack 
Camellair.’ 

‘What!’ said I, feeling scarcely less astonished and 
horror-struck than Mrs Winkwerd could have felt 
herself—‘ what! you daughter of a hundred kings, 


pared to lodge under a white umbrella, like the Great 
Mozul called Babo, to slave at mixing nasty colours, 
to sit as a model in all kinds of ridiculous costumes, 
to be hung up in exhibitions as “A Moorish Peasant 
Girl,” “ An Eastern Houri,” or as “ Passion: a Study ?” 


profession painting is? Are you aware—to use no 
stronger expression— what an excessively scampish 
person Jack’ 
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‘Yes, Fred, she knows all that, and more besides,’ 
said the rich low voice of my handsome vagabond- 
friend. ‘I have heard something of what you have 
said to my dear love, and I think there is much 
truth in it, and am sure you meant it well. My art is 
not, indeed, a very remunerative one; but even in 
that respect, I am better off than you imagine. If I 
have my health, I shall do very well as to money- 
matters, I don’t doubt; at present, however, I confess 
I want a little help. I have two companion-pictures, 
“The Wooing,” which you know, and the other, 
“The Winning,” which has still some details to be 


upon these two; that will suffice to last us in some 
quiet pretty place, less distant, if less fashionable, than 
Honolulu; and for interest, Emmy dear [think of this 
journeyman painter’s having already cut it so short 
with this descendant of royalty as ‘Emmy!’], pay 
the usurer beforehand with a kiss.’ And as sure as I 
sit here and write it, my cigar was thereupon tenderly 
removed from the corner of my mouth, and the 
prettiest pair of lips (save one) in the world applied 
them in its place five times before I could even think 
of saying ‘Don’t’ or ‘For shame!’ ‘There, that’ll 
do,’ said Jack, rather impatiently, and with the air of 
a man who had conferred a favour: ‘now, that’s 
settled.’ 

Well, the name of Biles upon a check for L.500 was 
as good, and perhaps better, than that of any Slasher 
or Sieightovand of them all; and as I really felt for 
the poor girl, and hated the diplomatist, and knew 
Jack to be a thoroughly good fellow at heart, I gave 
them my autograph for the amount without more 


of their plans whatever, be they what they would ; 
so that I might enjoy anything which might suddenly 
occur as much as anybody else, and afterwards be able 
to lay my hand upon my heart and deny everything; for 
I had that wholesome terror of Mrs Winkwerd, that I 


would as soon have been a party to a scheme of some 
Italian greyhound for carrying off the young of a 
lioness, as to the abduction of the glory of the Wink- 


werds by Jack Camellair. Having thus washed my 
hands, then, of the whole concern, I finished my cigar, 
and sauntered back to where the attaché, over his third 


in her July glory through the open French windows 
of the dining-room. He was just the sort of man 
who, when he lias got his wine, begins to compliment 
the general arrangements of Providence, and ‘ looking 
as “twere in a glass,’ who ‘smooths his chin, and 
sleeks his hair, and says the earth is beautiful.’ He 
regarded Emily herself in the light of an ornament 


Honolulu embassy, and do credit to his magnificence. 
‘She has much to learn, has Emily, Mr Biles,’ he was 
good enough to confide in me that very evening; ‘but 
she is pliant, and will become our position, we do not 
doubt.’ 

* Your excellency ’—-— said I. 

* Not yet, sir,’ he interrupted, with one of his most 
gracious inclinations. 

‘Your excellency ’—I went on all the same—‘is a 
great master, and the pupil is apt.’ 

The silly fat state-functionary liked meaningless 
pomposities of that kind beyond measure, as I knew, 


worked in; you will lend me, Fred, I know, L.500 | 


words, upon the condition that I should know nothing | 


seemed to have met with nothing up that long life- 
journey of his but carriages full of other jovial noble- 
men, and amusing beggars by the roadside, who stood 
on their heads for pennies, and were thankful for them: 
the Hon. and Rev. Swete Smilar, his brother, a gentle- 
man of the most urbane grace, who had come express 
from Windsor to perform the mystic ceremony between 
his beloved cousin Emily, and his most respected and 
talented connection, Her Majesty's attaché—these two 
with a costly gift and a stilted phrase apiece for the 
| young bride: and another Swete Smilar from his crack 
| regiment at Gibraltar, with a Mediterranean jewel for 
her waist, and a kiss for his-cousin’s brow, which he 
claimed and imprinted to the astonishment of the groom- 
| elect, before us all. There were no fewer than five 
| aunts—two of the Winkwerd, and three of the ‘Trevor 
family, one of the latter of whom I was given to under- 
| Stand was made of money. She was made of a good 
| number of other things besides, however; and Jack 
| Cameliair expressed to me a private wish to take two 
| Sketches of her, to be entitled ‘Before,’ and ‘ After,’ 
which he reckoned would become popular: the one 
with her false eyebrows, hair, teeth, colour, and figure 
| on; and the other without these accessories. ‘There 
were also eight bridemaids, selected exclusively from 
the families of the landed gentry ; and the rectory was 
full. 
The Rev. Claude, I will do him the justice to say, 
was, with the exception of my dear Carry, the only 


| person who did not seem thoroughly satisfied with the 


pending event: he was perpetually expressing his 
delight about it, and asking the opinion of everybody 
upon the subject, which he intended should be given 
only in one way. He came down from his pedestal so 
great a number of steps even, as to demand mine. 
‘Don’t you think, sir, that Mr Ambrose gives one 
quite the idea of one of England’s diplomatists?’ ‘To 
which I assented fervently. He went about the house 
shaking hands with all sorts of people he did not care 
for, in a nervous fill-up-the-time sort of manner, 
and kissing his poor Emily perpetually, as though 
she were about to take some doubtful or hazardous 
step. Whenever this happened, all her stateliness 
melted away at once, and she rested on her dear 


| father’s bosom like a rose-bud touched with the dew, 
bottle, was patronising universal nature as perceived 


Once, I am perfectly certain, she was about to tell 
him something, and make a regular scene, only she 
caught two pair of eyes fixed upon her at that 


very moment—Mr Ambrose Slashier’s, saying rather 
languidly, but with quite sufficient malice, never- 
theless: ‘ What! you’re sorry to go away from home, 
| are you, and afraid to trust yourself to my tender 


| mercies, young woman?’ and Jack’s, appealing to her 
fabricated for his pleasure, calculated to adorn the | 


with the expression of his own ‘Tullus Aufidius,’ in 
last year’s Exhibition, where he is evidently remon- 
| strating with Coriolanus, besought by his mother: 
| * Now you won't go, surely, in a moment of filial indis- 
| cretion, and wreck all our little plans.’ 

What Jack’s plans were, as I have said, I knew 
nothing about; but my fears for their discovery made 
the day pass wearily enough. I should have thought, 
if it had not been for a certain tender gratefulness in 
Emily’s ‘Good-night’ that evening, that all hope of 
out-manceuvring the attaché had died away. That 
great man sat up half the night in the library with 
an enormous desk, transacting the fag-ends of his 


and was set bowing like a mandarin for several | bachelor-business—burning love-letters, and destroy- 
minutes. | ing locks of hair, as he would have had us believe, and 

On the next day, most of the wedding-company | did not retire till about one o'clock. I heard his 
arrived: Lady Toppingtower, the married sister, who | stately step ascend the stairs with official regularity ; 
bore a sort of painful resemblance to Emily herself— | and presently—for he slept in the adjoining chamber 
she brought a half-starved-looking French maid with | —the deep bass notes proclaim that one of Britannia’s 
her, of whom she seemed to stand, nevertheless, in no | guardians was relaxing his perpetual vigilance. I strove 
little awe, and did not present a favourable example | to keep awake to catch more interesting sounds which 
in any way of the bliss of high alliances: the Lord | might betoken that his rest was being taken every 
Nore a plump, jovial old nobleman, who | advantage of. I thought I heard a fairy tread upon 
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the landing outside, then two soft voices whisper- 
ing, and the French window beneath slide open, as 
though under the influence of salad oil; but it may 
have been, as I told Carry, who heard it also, nothing 
but the cats. ‘There’s somebody getting into the 
house,’ said she; but I gave her my word of honour 
that there was certainly nothing of that kind, but quite 
the reverse. 

Early in the morning she got up, tearful, to go to 
her sister’s room. Sle came back, as I expected, 
almost immediately, white and trembling. ‘Frederic, 
Frederic, what do you think has happened? Mr 
Camellair and Emily have run away!’ I was pre- 
tending to be fast asleep just then, but I could not help 
blurting out: ‘ Well, I’m very glad to hear it;’ then 
recollecting myself, and before she had time to attack 
me: ‘Very glad that Emily has got a fine day; what 
did you say about Mr Camellair?’ but I’m half afraid 
my wife suspected me. 

What an awful row there was in a few minutes! I 
heard Mr Slasher pulling on his patent-leather boots 
with the most undiplomatic expressions; I heard a 
tumult of sobs from the bridemaids’ chambers, who 
were sleeping four in a room, and I saw them like a 
Greek chorus, at their doors, in white; I caught a 
glimpse of Aunt Belinda Trevor, sans tecth, and almost 
sans everything, as she stood at her threshold, anathe- 
matising the fugitives, and announcing her intention 
of erasing Emily from her will; I heard the man in the 
crack regiment laughing out of the next window but 
three, until exhausted, and afterwards he began again; 
I heard my own name uttered vehemently by my 
respected mother-in-law, and I locked my door and 
retreated into my bed at once. ‘Mr Biles, do you 
know anything about this? Mr Biles! Mr Biles!’ and 
at that inoffensive monosyllable, the whole household 
seemed to rally around my door. ‘ When did they go? 
How did they get away? Where have they run to? 


| Where’s the key of the stable, Mr Biles?’ (Clever 


Jack, to hide the key of the stable!) ‘I don’t know,’ 
was my answer to everything that was asked of me, 
until I lost my patience, when I varied my reply by 
adding, ‘and I don’t care.’ 

Catching the young couple was luckily out of the 
question, for they had taken the only four horses—the 
horses that were provided for the other husband—five 
hours ago with them, and it was only thirty miles to 
the Scotch border. 

I told Slasher it was of no use his getting into a 
passion with me, and he contented himself at last 
with abusing all painters, and Jack in particular. 
‘I saw rogue in his eyes when I first looked at him,’ 
said he; but, as Camellair remarked when he heard of 
this: ‘ Perhaps it was only the reflection.’ 

The magnifico, indeed, although very savage, was 
not the sort of man to die of a broken heart; the 
three remaining Winkwerd girls, indeed, set to work 
so vigorously to comfort him, that, in course of years, 
Blanche, the plainest, married and kept him in the 
family after all. Until that happened, the name of 
Cameilair was forbidden to be breathed at the rectory, 
but there was soon afterwards a great reconciliation. I 
had got my L.500 back long before then—the ‘ Winning’ 
alone, when finished, fetched the whole of the money— 
and Jack had found himself famous. To the original 
of his celebrated picture of ‘The First Born,’ which 
hangs in half the drawing-rooms of Mayfair, I had 
the pleasure of being godfather; and I brought the first 
‘proof before letters’ down to the Rev. Claude with 
my own hands. ‘Why doesn’t he come and finish my 
picture?’ said the old gentleman, with the tears 
standing in his eyes at the sight of his grandson. Jack 
came down, like a good fellow, with his little family 
to the rectory at once. My respected mother-in-law 
set her—if she will pardon the expression—set her 
back up at him at first most uncommonly ; but lately, 


| it in its reception-pond as salmon-fry—a tiny little 


since he has become an R.A., and is likely to be 
knighted, she has not been able to resist his delightful 
manners. He has given me the go-by in her good 
graces very easily, and she calls him ‘John ;’ whereas, 
during the whole of my long connection with her 
honourable self, I have never passed the limit of ‘Mr 
B.’ Jack makes as much at home as his excel- 
lency himself—who is his excellency now—enjoys at 
Honolulu; and besides that, he has the satisfaction of 
working for it. 


SALMON AND THE SALMON-TRADE. 


Oor recent observations on the science of pisciculture, 
shewed that, by artificial aid, we could so assist the 
operations of nature, as greatly to multiply our stock 
of fish ; more particularly those belonging to the salmon 
family. The article Pisciculture traced the fish from 
the egg or spawn till it was a few months old, leaving 


thing not more than an inch and a half in length. 
Even while in this state, the infant salmon has attracted 
great attention, and from its youth up has afforded as 
much scope for the learned speculations of our natu- 
ralists as any other branch of natural history. There 
has been no end of controversy about the genus Salmo; 
and from its birth, to the time when it finds its place 
on the table, in the shape, perhaps, of cételettes de saumon 
a ['Indicnne, it has been the subject of innumerable 
wars—on paper—most of them carried on in the 
pages of the transactions of learned societies, and not 
therefore accessible to the general public. 


The most important of the many controversies which 


parr, which some persons scarcely allow to be yet 
settled as the young of that fish, notwithstanding the 


course of the controversy. The question at issue was 
primarily, whether the plentiful little fish, known in 
Scotland as the parr, and in England as the samlet, 


course of time first a smolt, then a grilse, and last 
change of all, assuming the noble shape of the full- 
grown fish; and second, at what time the change from 
the parr to the smolt took place. As we have already 
hinted, the amount of controversy on the subject has 
been great, some writers contending that the parr is a 
distinct fish, totally unconnected with the salmon, 
living and dying, in fact, without changing its condi- 
tion; while others asserted, and, as time tells us, with 
more truth, that it became in the course of nature a 
smolt, and then changed in due time to the delicious 
fish so prized by epicures for the table, and so valued 
by men of commercial tastes for its capability of being 
changed into gold. Considering the parr question as 
being effectually settled by the experiments at Stor- 
| montfield, we propose in the present paper to address 
ourselves to a consideration of an equally important 
branch of the salmon question—supply and demand. 
In recent papers, we indicated the vast food-resources 
which the skill of man might gather from the sea. 


The fecundity of fish in general is something so enor- 
mous as to be truly wonderful, and seems to offer us a 
continuous and almost boundless supply. This will be 
at once apparent, when we state that a single cod-fish 


| has been estimated to contrin 9,384,000 eggs, and a 


have arisen in connection with the natural history |} 
of the salmon, is undoubtedly that relating to the}! 


evidence that has been brought before them in the |! 


was really the young of the salmon, and became in the || 


| flounder weighing twenty-four ounces has contained 
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nearly a million and a half; whilst the herring, the | 
mackerel, and other fishes are known to be equally | 
prolific. The salmon is a most productive fish, the 
roe varying between 1500 and 5000. When we take 


into account this enormous power of replenishment 


at the side of the river, with only a bite or two taken 
out of the shoulder, and the rest quite good for 
food. Both the sethe (coal-fish) and the syth are 
found in shoals watching for the smolts, and numerous 
| others of the great monsters of the deep lie in wait 


ae ‘ | for the young of the salmon—their unerring instinct 
peculiar to the fish-world, it is not easy to realise the | teaching them when these fish will appear. ‘The perils 
fact of constantly decreasing supplies of salmon, 4 | of the salmon, from the day the egg is deposited, till 
fish so carefully watched, and so much protected by the period when the fish reaches the fishmonger’s 
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enumerate some of the drawbacks which have led 
to the yearly decline in the supply of this valuable 
commodity. 

One of the greatest causes of scarcity is the few fish 
which are now allowed to arrive at maturity. When 
the eggs are deposited naturally, Sir Humphry Davy 
calculates that only about 800 out of every 17,000 of 
them arrive at the phase of marketable salmon. Our 
readers are already familiar with the enemies of tlie 
spawn, and the dangers to which it is exposed, when 
left unguarded at the mercy of its various enemies. 
The dangers awaiting the advent of the young fish 
into the river, when they are pond-bred, are no less 
destructive. The moment they escape from their 
nursery at Stormontfield, their sorrows begin, and 
they are certainly as numerous, if not so traditional, 
as those of the young bear. In the parr state, they 
are esteemed a dainty morsel by various other fishes, 
such as the yellow trout, the pike, eel, &c.; and even 
their own mothers and fathers—awful cannibals that 
they are!—swallow them by the dozen. In reference 
to the voracity of that fresh-water shark, the pike, 
Mr Buist, the superintendent of the Tay fisheries, 
relates the following facts. Some gentlemen having 
had a trout-net manufactured for Highland loch- 
fishing, asked leave to test its powers on one of the 
Tay fishing-stations. ‘The trial was made about the 
middle of May, at a place in the Tay near to where 
the Almond joins it. At the first sweep, they hauled 
ashore sixty-seven pikes, and in killing them, they 
observed several vomiting salmon-fry. This raised the 
curiosity of those who were engaged in fishing, and the 
persons to whom the pikes were given were desired to 


one was found to have less or more of salmon-fry in 
different stages of digestion; many of them had five 
each. If such destruction as this occurred at one 
place, what must it be in the whole of the Tay and its 
many tributaries?’ One great use of the breeding- 
ponds will be the protection afforded to these parrs. 
They are not sct at liberty till they have reached the 
smolt state, and are therefore better able to protect 
themselves; but even as smolts they cannot escape 
the numerous ‘dangers of the deep’ incidental to the 
way of life of all kinds of fish, which are notorious for 
preying on each other, and few of which ever reach 
the ‘sear and yellow leaf’ of old age. If the sea-going 
shoal of smolts escape the numerous dangers which 
beset them in the river, they are menaced, on entering 
the salt water, by a horde of enemies. Crowds of differ- 
ent kinds of fish of the gadide family are lying in wait 
for them. ‘That this is a trying ordeal for the shoal 
of beautiful young smolts, may be estimated from the 
fact, that as many as seven or eight have been taken 
from the stomach of a single coal-fish. ‘The dolphin, 
the sunfish, the porpoise, the cod-fish, and many 
others, are particularly fond of smolts. Otters, too, 
are remarkable for their penchant for all kinds of 
fish, and are particularly fond of the choicest cut of a 
young salmon or a tender grilse; indeed, the fish after 


being seized by this animal, is frequently found left 


legislation; but a little inquiry into the matter affords | counter, are so numerous as to prevent more than this 


examine their stomachs. ‘This was done, and every | 


a ready solution of the apparent mystery. We will | allusion to them at present. 


Another of the many causes which tend to decrease 
| the supply, is thus stated by Mr Daniel Ellis, in a 
| résumé of the House of Commons’ Report, which was 
| published some years ago in the Edinburgh New 
| Philosophical Journal. ‘The evidence in this Report,’ 
| he says, ‘goes to prove that the productiveness of 
| the salmon-fish has decreased, and is decreasing, in 
| almost all the rivers in the United Kingdom; but this 

decrease arises, not so much from the changes in 
the habits of the fish, or in the condition and cir- 
| cumstances of our rivers, as from the operation of 
| injudicious laws in relation both to the times and 
| modes of fishing ; from the prevalence of most destruc- 
tive practices and incredible abuses in almost all our 
| rivers; and from the indulgence of a too greedy spirit 
of gain, which, instead of waiting for the natural 
| production of the golden egg, cuts up at once the 
animal that can produce it.’ 

One of the ‘ destructive practices’ above alluded to, 
| is certainly a deadly drain upon the productive powers 
| of the fish, We allude to the system of poaching, 
| which is so extensively carried on during ‘close time.’ 
| Few of our readers can have any idea of the immense 
| numbers of salmon which are destroyed by this cause, 
| and at the very time when they are at their greatest 
| value, intent on the propagation of their kind; indeed, 
!on the very spawning-bed itself, the ‘deadly leister’ | 
|is hurled, with unerring aim and mighty force; and 
‘the slain fish, safely hidden in the poacher’s bag, is 
| carried off to be sold and kippered for the English 
| market. A party will start at nightfall, and dividing 

into two companies, sweep the Tweed with a net from 
shore to shore, and capture everything of the salmon 
kind that comes within reach. A person comes at a 
| time arranged, and carries away the spoil, which he pays 
| for at the rate of threepence per pound-weight. The 
| takes, upon such occasions, average from ten to forty 
fish. The first night upon which our informant—a 
weaver—went out, the result was seventeen large fish 
—three of which weighed ninety pounds. Upon the 
second occasion, the take was much larger—thirty- 
| eight salmon of a smaller size being the reward of 
their iniquity ; weighing, in the aggregate, 640 pounds, 
and producing in cash L.8 sterling, divided among 
eleven people. Single fish are frequently killed on 
the spawning-bed ; the male salmon being preferred, 
as its flesh is not in so bad a condition as that of the 
female. Sometimes both male and female are transfixed 
at a single stroke! 

The farm-servants at the farm-steadings near the 
river frequently indulge in the same ‘sport’—sport 
which Mr Younger of St Boswells pithily describes 
as being ‘desperate, daring, devilish, and cruel.’ The 
farmer, having no interest in protecting the fish, and 
sometimes not objecting to a share of the spoil, allows 
the matter to take its regular course. The necessary 
lights are furnished out of the resinous roots of the 
pine-tree. ‘These provided, a band of men, numbering 
twenty or thirty individuals, are collected; and dis- 
guised in ragged clothes, and with blackened faces or 
masks, they proceed to the ‘reds,’ or spawning-beds, 
and lighting their torches, begin their unholy work, 
undeterred by the water-bailiffs, some of whom, col- 
lected on an adjoining height, may perhaps be viewing 
the picturesque scene, afraid to interfere. 
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We may just cite one other cause which must 
certainly affect the health of the fish, both in their 
infantile condition and in their more mature state— 
that is, the rapidly changing condition of our salmon- 
rivers. It must be borne in mind, that since the time 
of the sitting of the House of Commons’ committee, a 
perceptible change must have taken place in many of 
our streams in consequence of the erection of mills, 
manufactories, &c., which discharge all the used water, 
frequently poisoned with dye-stuffs, &e., into the very 
channels frequented by the breeding-fish. It is no 
doubt essential that manufactories should be erected 
within easy reach of water-power; but is it necessary 
that the used water should be again turned into the 
stream from whence it was drawn pure, poisoned with 
mineral or vegetable colours? Could it not be collected 
and used up as liquid-manure? Are there no chemical 
processes which would render it of value, or which 
might, at anyrate, neutralise its baneful effects on fish ? 
We noted, in the evidence given before a committee of 
the House of Commons, as to a recent water-bill for 
Edinburgh, that one of the gentlemen connected with 
some kind of manufactory on the banks of the Water of | 
Leith, stated that he had never seen a living fish within | 
a mile or two of the place. A writer in an agricultural | 


the usual retail-price of salmon in Scotland. That was 
before Mr G. Dempster of Dunnichen had discovered 
the art of packing it in ice, or the steam-boat or 
railway-engine had been invented to whirl it off to | 
London, Manchester, or Liverpool, or the still more | 
distant continental markets to which Mr Saunders of 
Billingsgate informs us it is now sent in its fresh 
state. ‘This discovery of Mr Dempster may be said to | 
have been the means of commencing the Scotch and 
Irish salmon-trade, which has proved so great a source | 
of wealth to the proprietors, as the price soon began | 
to rise when London came into competition with local | 
markets. This discovery has undoubtedly been the | 
inducement to that overfishing which has been 
tending in later years to reduce the supplies. The | 
great desire to obtain profit from the fishings, has | 
led to a much greater anxiety to kill fish than to | 
breed them. It is quite certain that we shall never 
again hear of salmon being sold at twopence per | 
pound. In these days, a good fish, in one of the | 
fashionable west-end fish-shops in the early London | 
season, is worth as much as a prime sheep. Any | 
person having access to a file of the Times will be able 
to trace the gradual increase in the price of salmon | 
in late years, during which it has progressed from 


work says, that ‘draining the land on the banks of | season to season, till it has reached the present rates 
rivers is said to have injured them as fishing-rivers, by | of 2s., 3s., and sometimes even 5s. per pound-weight 
destroying their equability ; that is, before the draining, | in London. And even in provincial towns much nearer 
the rain that fell upon the land found its way to the | the sources of supply, 2s. a pound can be readily | 
rivers with difficulty, and so kept the streams equable obtained for the best parts. The old proverb of coals | 
for long; now it finds its way to the rivers at once, | being dearer at Newcastle than anywhere else can also 
and consequently causes a heavy flow all at once, but | be illustrated in the salmon-trade, as we have found | 
that over, leaves the river habitually low.’ The dis- | from experience that the fish is fully 10 per cent. dearer | 
appearance of salmon from the Mersey is stated to be | on the banks of the Tay, where it is caught, than in 
in consequence of the river Irwell bringing down to it | Edinburgh. 
all the filth of Manchester; and the disappearance of | There can be no doubt of the great value of the 
the fish from some of the rivers of Norway is supposed | salmon as an article of commerce. Princely revenues | 
to result from the immense quantity of timber-dust | were at one time derived from the rivers in which this | 
sent into the water from the various mills. fish was wont to abound. Even yet, with a supply | 
One other regulating element in the supply of | which is yearly diminishing, the money derived from | 
salmon is the fact, that the parrs are not afforded the | galmon-fisheries must form a considerable item in some | 


same protection as we accord to the smolt. Hundreds | 
of them are killed by juvenile anglers without the | 
slightest remorse. A smart little fellow, spending his | 
vacation on the banks of the Isla, writes home in 
triumph to his father that he and grandpapa had 
caught 390 ‘parries’ in a day. Think of that! 
Why, if only the odd 90 fish had been. allowed to 
arrive at maturity, they might, in the course of} 
nature, have added a large sum to the national | 
wealth of the country. We know a respectable | 
widow, living on tlhe banks of a salmon-river, who | 
fed her pigs on the parrs caught by her children. | 
The Ettrick Shepherd waxes eloquent on the destruc- | 
tion of these infant salmon, and calls this spoliation | 
‘a loss and a grievance of dreadful enormity. In| 
another part of an article on the subject, he says: ‘ Let | 
the proprietors of rivers only think of the millions of | 
these precious fry with which every Cockney angler’s | 


rent-rolls. We may instance the case of Lord Gray, | 


who has drawn from the Tay a sum amounting to || 
more than L.100,000 during the last thirty-five years. || 
The ealmon and grilse supplied for this sum run from || 
10,000 to 28,000 a year. As shewing what a mere || 
lottery salmon-fisheries are, we may state that, in 1831, || 
when 10,000 fish were taken, the rental of the station 
alluded to was L.4000; and that in 1842, when the | 
capture was 28,453 fish, the rental was L.1000 less! | 
Indeed, we have some cause for wonder in the matter | 
of fishery rentals, seeing that various economists who | 
have written on the subject, say that for several 

years past the fisheries have been an annual loss to 

the lessees. If we calculate the income for the two | 
years specified above, we have the following result: 

Averaging the fish at 5s. each, gives us a total sum of | 
L.2500 for the 10,000 year, shewing a loss of L.1500; 

while on the other year there is a profit of upwards of | 


basket in the United Kingdom is stuffed, and without | L.4000. The average number of fish captured on the | 
which that species of fishermen would get no sport.’ | fishery of Kinfauns for ten years, about the end of last | 
The Shepherd estimates the destruction by each angler | century, was—salmon, 8720; grilse, 1714. That was | 
at about twenty dozen a day, or 40,000 per annum. | before the existence of stake-nets. In the first ten | 
‘It is worthy of legislative interference,’ says Mr | years of the present century, the average catch of | 
Hogg, and we quite agree with him. Smolts are pro- salmon fell to 4666, and the grilse numbered 1616. | 
tected with the utmost rigour of the law. Only a few After the stake-nets were removed, and in the ten | 
weeks ago, a respectable tea-dealer from Edinburgh, | years from 1815 to 1824, the number of salmon caught | 


angling in the Tweed, had the misfortune to capture | was 9010, while the grilse amounted to 8709. As | 
a few—ten, we think, was the number—when, lo! he | illustrative of the value of the Tay fisheries, it | 
was pounced upon, and soon found out his error, by _may be mentioned that the stations from Perth to 
having to pay a fine, and expenses amounting to L.5, | Newburgh, ten in number, have produced the following 


besides bringing an advocate from Edinburgh to income for the years named—namely, in 1851, L.7813; 
defend him in a local court. Why protect the smolts in 1852, 1.6098; in 1853, L.6962; in 1854, L.7762; 
and neglect the parr, now that it is known to all to be | in 1855, L.8417; and it may be stated generally, that 
the young of the salmon ? although the rents drawn for some of the fislieries 


Twopence per pound-weight used to be at one time | are less than before, the average shews an increase. 
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The difference on particular rents is, however, strik- 
ing: thus, Lord Gray’s, at one time as high as L.4000, 
was let in 1855 at little more than L.2000; whilst a 
different station, which was at one period let for L.91 
per annum, now brings in an annual revenue of L.500. 

The commercial fisheries on the Tweed, which are 
those of the lower part of the river, have been for some 
years past very unproductive, excepting the season 
of 1854. We need not extend our figures further 
back than from 1821 to 1825, when the average pro- 
duce of salmon and grilse was, in round numbers, 
100,000 per annum. ‘Ten years after the latter year, 
the number caught was 22,642 salmon, and. 87,707 
| grilse. In 1845, after a lapse of other ten years, the 
| figures are 8962 salmon, and nearly 70,000 grilse; but 
in 1855 the take was much smaller, the numbers being 
about 6000 salmon, and only 15,000 grilse. The seasons 
of 1816 and 1842 are remarkable for the large takes of 
| grilse both in this river and in the Tay, and it would 
| be curious to ascertain from practical men the reasons 
| for this—many of them, it is said, can foretell very 
good or very bad seasons. In 1842, the take of grilse 
| on the Tweed was close on 110,000, which was certainly 
}an immense number. But ‘their destruction in such 
| wholesale quantities is perfect madness; they should 
|be allowed to continue their species before being 
| killed. The two or three shillings derived from each 
|of these grilses would in a year or two have been as 
| many pounds. No wonder the salmon gets every year 
|more and more a rarity, when so many of the young 
| fish are slaughtered in the grilse state. So far as the 
parent fish is concerned, Lord Gray’s fishings alone 
| (on the Tay) seem equal to the whole of the commercial 
| stations on the Tweed. The rental of this river was at 
! one period as high as 1..20,000; it has been successively 
| L.12,000 and L.10,000, but now it is less than L.5000; 
j and fishing-stations which used to yield fish in tens 
of thousands, are now reduced to hundreds. At one 
\station on the Tweed, where 17,000 fish have been 
taken, only a few hundreds can be caught. We may 


|taken before they can get into the river—because at 
|stations five miles on either side of ‘Tweedmouth, 
| large numbers are fished, equalling perhaps half of the 
quantity taken by the river fishermen. An intelligent 
| writer on the subject of the ‘'weed-fisheries says, in 
| August last year: ‘The tendency is still downwards, 
lespecially with grilse; and I regret to say that, so far 
| as this season has gone, salmon are not more tlian one- 
third of what they were last year—grilse are consider- 
ably short of what they were last year, although it was 
the worst upon record.’ 


|salmon-produce of our rivers in Scotland, there is so 


but this we have ascertained to be true, as was 
stated by witnesses before one of the committees of 
| the House of Commons, ‘that the skill and persever- 
ance of the fishers are now so great, that, under the 
stimulus which ready markets and high prices afford, 
| very few of the clean salmon which once pass up our 
| Tivers, are again permitted to return to the sea.’ 

| The English salmon-fisheries are now so much 
| decayed as to be unworthy of consideration as a source 
of national wealth. Although the Thames formerly 
produced a number of fine fish, we believe the capture 
of a single salmon in tliat river is an event of special 
rarity. Fish are still taken in the Severn and some of 
the other rivers of England, but not to any great 
extent. London and the English markets generally 
| are therefore almost entirely indebted to Scotland and 
|Ireland for their abundant supplies of this delicacy, 
which, by means of ice-packing and steam-carriage, is 
| placed on the dining-tables of London and Paris in a 
| State of freshness which ought to satisfy the most 
fastidious appetite. 


It is difficult to obtain reliable statistics on the | 


‘Justice to Ireland’ demands that we should devote 
a portion of our space to a notice of the Irish salmon- 
fisheries, which are of great antiquity, and which 
were, up to the year 1842, remarkably productive. 
And although they have fallen off in their supplies 
since that period, a vast quantity of salmon is still 
derived from the rivers of green Erin. In Ireland, 
as in Scotland, there was at one time a perfect glut 
in the salmon-market. Antiquaries mention that 
the fishermen of Lough Neagh and the Bann com- 
plained more frequently of the bursting of their nets 
through the overgreat take of fish, than of any 
want. Indeed, salmon, Evelyn says, was so plentiful 
in the Irish rivers, as to be hunted and dived for by 
dogs, In these early days, most of the fish, as was 
the case in Scotland, must have been salted; and we 
know that in that state large parcels of it were sent 
to England, and still larger supplies to the Catholie 
countries of the continent, where it was profusely used 
on fast-days. The trade, upon the discovery of steam, 
and such modes of packing as admitted of its being 
sent in a fresh state to the English and other markets, 
received a new stimulus, and the fishers obtained better 
prices than when it was sold in its pickled or dried 
state. Salmon can be easily and expeditiously carried 
from Ireland to Liverpool, and the value of the fish, 
as retailed in its fresh state, is at present about four 
times that of the best mutton. 

The Irish salmon-fisheries seem in former days to 
have been even more productive than those of Scotland, 
and as they are more numerous and much larger, the 
annual quantity of fish was measured by hundreds of 
tons. It has been stated in evidence by Sir Richard 
de Burgo that, in his opinion, by means of proper 
development, the salmon-fisheries of the former country 
would speedily attain a yearly value of two millions 
sterling, instead of nearly L.300,000, which was about 
their value in 1847. We have no statistics since those 
of last year as to the Irish fisheries, but it is quite 


| certain that there is a great falling off in the supplies, 
|state, however, that a great number of salmon are | 


just as in Scotland, and no doubt from the same 
causes. ‘So plentiful were salmon at one time in the 
Bann, that, according to Mr Finlay, 1400 have been 
caught at a single haul, and 1000 at a succeeding one.’ 
Mr Worthington says: ‘The average take of salmon 
annually at the chief salmon-rivers at that period 
(1842), may be taken at about 200 tons each; the 
Foyle fishery, in 1842, produced nearly 300 tons. 
Shortly anterior to 1842, in one town on the Shannon 
(Glin), L.8000 worth of salmon was sold in one sea- 
son. ‘The great fishery of the Moy, at Ballina; the 
Blackwater at Lismore; and last, not least, the Erne 
at Ballyshannon, produced also their hundreds of 


| tons.’ 
much jealousy on the subject between rival tacksmen, | 


We do not propose to enter into the question of 


| salmon legislation, or to discuss the varied modes of 


capture, which have frequently formed matter of con- 
troversy ; we may just allude, however, to one other 
matter connected with the salmon question, and that is, 
the diversity of interests occasioned by the numerous 
proprietary of such of our great rivers as contain this 
fish. ‘There have been many proposals and suggestions 
made on the subject, and we cannot help feeling that 
the fishing interests are too numerous for the safety of 
the fish and the increase of the supply. When each 
man who leases a fishing is intent on spoliating his own 
division of the river, making, as a matter of trade, the 
most of his particular interest, the general interest 
must suffer in the long-run. Could the whole pro- 
prietors of a particular river not form themselves into 
a joint-stock company for the purpose of breeding 
and fishing for the general interest? ‘This would be 
better than spoliating at particular stations, at the risk 
of impoverishing others. ‘The upper portions of the 
river could be appropriated to breeding-ground, and 
the fishing could be managed at one or two particular 
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stations. In connection with this, a great extension of 
the artificial hatching system might take place, and so 
the salmon would increase and multiply, and become 
a property of greater value than it ever was before. 


STANZAS. 


Stitt the same, ever the same, this outward face of 
things! 

Time but toucheth it gently ; little the change it brings. 

Here where we sat together spreadeth the self-same 
tree— 

Curved and matted the branches, just as they used 
to be. 

Even the rich-toned lichen keepeth its place and form, 

Mellowing the old gray oak-bark, tinting it sunset-warm. 

Grandly the dome of beech-trees archeth the old wood 
o'er; 

Vividly fretteth the sorrel the deep brown beech-leaf 
floor. 

Even the delicate flowers cling to the self-same spot ; 

Meadow-sweet decks the river, and blue forget-me-not ; 

Close to the feathery larch-tree the woodbine clingeth 
still, 

The wild-rose scents the valley, the golden gorse, the 
hill. 

Cruel, O cruel Nature! put away the treacherous veil ! 

Put away the smile of mockery—tell us a truer tale! 

Shatter the painful image of thy changeless trees and 
stones ! 

Thou art a whited sepulchre all full of mould’ring bones ! 

Green is the grass above our graves; dearer the death 
below; 

No wood-songs bring our music back—it ceased too long 
ago ; 

Why should thy soulless beauty, then, thus everlasting 
seem, ' 

The while our living flowers fade, and vanish like a dream ? 


Thus spake I, standing lonely in the old unchanging 
scene, 

Marking the empty setting where the living gems had 
been ; 

But the solemn voice of Nature rose on the wind and 
said: 

‘Why wilt thou still be seeking the living amid the 
dead? 

The seed and the berry moulder, and the hard stone 
mouldreth not ; 

But where rise the beauteous flowers ?—where the seed and 
the berry rot.’ 

J. M. i. 


LOW VALUE OF LIFE IN CHINA, 


While so many elements of vitality are in a state of 
activity for the reproduction and sustenance of the human 
race, there is probably no part of the world in which the 
harvests of mortality are more sweeping and destructive 
than in China, producing voids which require no ordinary 
appliances to fill up. Multitudes perish absolutely from 
want of the means of existence—inundations destroy towns 
and villages and all their inhabitants; it would not be easy 
to calculate the loss of life by the typhoons or hurricanes 
which visit the coasts of China, in which boats and junks 
are sometimes sacrificed by hundreds and by thousands. 
The late civil wars in China must have led to the loss of 
millions of lives. The sacrifices of human beings by execu- 
tions alone, are frightful. At the moment in which I write, 
it is believed that from 400 to 500 victims fall daily by the 
hands of the headsman in the province of Kwang-tung 
alone. Reverence for life there is none, as life exists in 


superfluous abundance. A dead body is an object of so 
little concern, that it is sometimes not thought worth while 
to remove it from the spot where it putrefies on the 
surface of the earth. Often have I seen a corpse under | 
the table of gamblers—often have I trod over a putrid 
body at the threshold of a door. In many parts of China 
there are towers of brick or stone, where toothless— 
principally female—children are thrown by their parents 
into a hole made in the side of the wall. There are 
various opinions as to the extent of infanticide in China, 
but that it is a common practice in many provinces admits 
of no doubt. .... Father Ripa mentions, that of aban- 
doned children, the Jesuits baptised in Peking alone not 
less than three thousand yearly. I have seen ponds which 
are the habitual receptacle of female infants, whose bodies 
lie floating about on their surface.—Sir John Bowring. 


COAL-OIL. 

The production of oil from coal is not a new discovery, 
but the discovery of coal-beds in this country of a 
character to yield a sufficient amount of oil to pay the 
expense of extraction, has but recently been made. In 
Scotland, the Boghead coal has for several years been | 


used solely for distillation, being far too valuable for fuel. 
The oil from this coal is used upon the English and 
French railways, and the demand is always in excess of 
the supply. Railway managers prefer it to the best sperm- 
oil. In Nova Scotia, there is another deposit of coal at || 
the Prince Albert Mine, which also yields a good quality 
of oil; and these, with the exception of the Breckinridge, | 
are the only localities yet known where the coal yields a 
sufficient quantity of oil to pay the expense of manufactur- 
ing. Since the experiments of the Breckinridge company | 
were made with such a successful result, the whole country | 
has been explored for oil-bearing coals, but thus far the || 
experiments have resulted in disappointment. No coal | 
has been yet found which could be made to yield much | 
more than one-half the results of the Breckinridge, and 
of course could not come into competition with it. When 
experiments with this coal had fully satisfied the parties | 
engaged in them of its great value as an oil-producer, a 
company was at once formed, under the management of 
the Messrs Cairns, who made a contract for a series of 
years with the Breckinridge Coal-company for a supply 
of their coal, and commenced putting up works for manu- || 
facturing oil at Cloverport, Kentucky—the shipping port 
on the Ohio River of the Coal-company. When the 
whole plant has been set up, the product of the company 
will be 15,000 gallons crude, or 13,000 gallons refined 
oil, per week. This would give 780,000 gallons per annum. | 
—New York Tribune. 


NEW DECIMAL MONETARY SYSTEM. 

This system (from the Argus Australian paper), based 
on the 5s. or crown-piece, has the merit of not dis- 
turbing the value of the existing paper, gold, or silver | 
currency. 

Paper, L.5, “ 
Gold— 

Sovereign, L.1, . 

Half-sovereign, 10s., 

Crown, ° _ 
Silver— 

Five-shilling piece, 

Half-crown, 

Florin, 

Shilling; 

Sixpenny-piece, 

Threepenny-piece, . 


20 crowns, 2000 cents. 
400 
200 
100 


Hdl 


100 
59 
40 
20 
10 


Vv 


boon 


The author of the above proposes a new paper issue 
of L.2, 10s.—10 crowns, 1000 cents—and L.1, 5s.—5 
crowns, 500 cents; but the less appearance of innovation 
there is at first, the better chance the decimal system will 
have. 
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